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THE WEEK. 


Mr. BALFour said on Thursday that he hoped to 
be able to state on Monday the result of the recent 
discussions in South Africa, but that he was not abso- 
lutely certain to be in a position to do so, and, there- 
fore, he would not put down the Budget for that day 
but for Wednesday. 


Count von Butow asked the Prussian Chamber on 
Tuesday to vote 250 million marks for the purpose of 
expropriating Polish landowners and strengthening the 
German element in the Eastern Provinces of Prussia. 
He proposed to devote 100 millions to the acquisition 
of State lands, which will be let out to German tenants. 
Two hundred million marks have already been spent on 
these objects, and the results are apparently con- 
temptible. As Herr Richter showed, Bismarck was 
utterly mistaken in imagining that the expropriated 
Poles would leave Prussian territory. On the contrary, 
they have in many cases simply migrated to the towns, 
and, having improved their position, have been actually 
able to buy up in turn the landed property of Germans. 
Official Prussia has good reason to be alarmed at the 
steadiness with which Prussians are losing ground 
against the Poles, but in the Eastern Provinces, as in 
the Reichsland, she cannot lose the habit of applying 
the clumsiest and most exasperating methods of 
Germanisation. 


Have the working classes in Russia so far deve- 
loped their political consciousness as to recognise and 
envy the political freedom of their national allies? This 
is apparently the inference drawn by many of the daily 
papers, whose correspondents have been insisting on 
the demonstrative welcome given to President Loubet 
by the populace of St. Petersburg during his recent 
visit. We should be glad to think they are right, and 
perhaps some day the indirect influence of the intimacy 
with the French Republic upon the evolution of 
liberal ideas in Russia may suggest an _ interest- 
ing chapter of history. Of course M. Loubet 
had a hearty official welcome ; and the Press has 
been singularly shy of finding any special poli- 
tical motive for the visit. It was noticed that 
the widow of the Emperor Alexander III., the god- 
mother of the alliance, took a prominent part at every 
function, and no doubt it was partly in compliment to 
her that the President stopped on his way home to 
visit the old King of Denmark. According to some 
journalists, an interview with the German Emperor had 
been thought of !—now they are talking rather wildly 
about the prospect of Denmark’s entering the dual 
alliance M. Loubet returns to face a Ministerial 
‘* crisis” which has long been discounted. Parliament 
is just about to meet, and the first struggle will be, no 
doubt, over the choice between M. Deschanel and 
M. Bourgeois as President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
There are rumours, indeed, that the former will not 
stand, 


THE sojourn of the Shah of Persia in Rome has 
offered an opportunity for a fresh manifestation of the 
everlasting conflict existing between Church and State in 
Italy. After the taking of the Eternal City by the Italians 
in 1870, the Pope made it clearly understood that any 
Catholic sovereigns who dared to be the guest of the 
Quirinal before visiting the Vatican would be excom- 
municated. This is the reason why Emperor Francis 
Joseph never returned the visit which King Humbert 
paid him at Vienna in 1881, and King Dom Carlos of 
Portugal, after having officially announced an inten- 
tion to spend some time with his uncle, King Humbert, 
in Rome, was stopped at Paris by the Vatican, which, 
besides the thunders of the Church, threatened him 
with the alliance of the clerical and subversive parties in 
Portugal. Thesametreatment being impossible with non- 
Catholic sovereigns, a special ceremonial was thought 
out and inaugurated on the occasion of William II.’s 
first visit to the Quirinal, when the German Emperor 
had to go from the Royal Palace to the Prussian Lega- 
tion accredited to the Vatican, and, after having changed 
carriage, start thence for the Apostolic Palace. The 
Shah had no representative accredited to the Holy 
See, and refused to start from the residence of some 
other foreign Power’s diplomatic agent connected 
with the Vatican ; consequently he will be the 
first non-Catholic sovereign who, coming to Rome, 
has not visited the Pope. Of the Catholics, the 
first and only one has been Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, who, after having thrown himself at the feet of 
Leo. XIII. to obtain the impossible permission for little 
Boris to turn Orthodox, came purposely to Rome as 
guest of the King, almost asa challenge to the Vatican. 


A WELL-INFORMED correspondent writes that the 
pastoral situation in Australia is rapidly becoming 
desperate. Drought upon drought during the last 
eight years have spelt ruin to thousands upon thousands 
of able and energetic men engaged in the sheep and 
cattle industry. The number of sheep during the last 
decade has dwindled to the extent of one-third, viz., 
from over 120,000,000 to under 80,000,000. The losses 
of cattle are quite as great in proportion. There are 
many stations in Queensland where the number of 
cattle depastured has fallen from 30,000 head or 
more to less than 1,000. Droughts have been 
felt before, but the present is the widest-spread 
ever known. Not to mention West Australia, which 
at the best is always in a state of semi-drought, the 
whole of the country from the western boundary of 
South Australia, right across the northern portion of 
Victoria, together with most of New South Wales and 
Queensland, is in a pitiable condition, Over scores of 
thousands of square miles the lambing must be a 
failure, and enormous further losses of grown sheep 
are now certain. Owing to these continuous droughts 
the present clip of wool is the worst on record, but the 
next will be much worse. 


It looks very much as if all the surplus energy 
and talent of Australian politicians would be required 
to avert calamity at home, instead of being employed 
in ruining such a model state as the Orange Free 
State was before this war began, It will be 
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remembered by our readers that Reuter announced 
more than a year ago that the labour market in Queens- 
land was in a congested state, but that relief was soon 
expected by the raising of another contingent for South 
Africa. This method of relief is now closed, and, 
according to a telegram in the Daily Mail, various 
Premiers are arranging to open relief works in the 
large towns whither the unemployed are flocking in 
large numbers. The situation is aggravated by the 
high protective duties levied under the Commonwealth 
tariff, which prevent the importation of fodder from 
New Zealand to keep the starving stock alive until rain 
falls. If the legislators of the new Imperialism could 
make arrangements for two or three inches of rain per 
mensem all the year round, Australians would look 
forward with more enthusiasm to the meeting of 
Mr. Barton and Mr. Chamberlain. 


Tue reduction of Lord Hopetoun’s salary was no 
solitary economy. Pressed by high prices and a disas- 
trously short rainfall, South Australia appears deter- 
mined to effect further retrenchment. Under the 
‘*Kyabram programme,” an Australian version of 
‘* peace, retrenchment, and reform,” it is proposed to 
reduce the numbers of the Council and Assembly from 
24 and 54 to 13 and 26 respectively, and also to cut 
down members’ salaries from £300 (and railway 
passes) to £200. Such a proposal naturally meets 
with opposition from members themselves, who cannot 
be expected to welcome a reduced income relieved by 
the probability of dismissal. But that public meetings 
should adopt the programme shows that there is a 
strong movement, before which the Government may 
have to give way. 


Tue first annual meeting of the Northumberland 
and Durham Liberal Federation (henceforth to be called 
the Northern Liberal Federation) was held at Darling- 
ton last Saturday. Darlington is a Liberal town, and 
if certain influential persons did not think blood thicker 
than politics the sitting member, Mr. Pease, would 
most certainly be rejected at the next election. In the 
afternoon an excellent report was presented, discussed, 
and adopted. We venture to extract the following 
sentence : 

“ The Federation founds itself upon adhesion to the old 
Liberal principles of peace, retrenchment and reform, and 
upon loyalty to the leaders freely selected by the Liberal 
representatives in Parliament.” 

The report, after condemning the Education Bill, the 
bread tax, and the clean slate, concluded with a strong 
plea for unity. It was submitted to the Federation by 
Mr. Storey in a vigorous speech; and after its adop- 
tion Sir C. Furness was elected president for the 
coming year. 


In the evening the Assembly Hall was packed by 
an enthusiastic audience which had gathered to listen 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was intro- 
duced by the chairman, Sir James Joicey, and Mr. G. D. 
Wilson, of Darlington, in very warm and appreciative 
speeches. Sir Henry, who received a great demonstra- 
tion on rising, seized the occasion to make avery weighty 
and important speech. Beginning with a vehement 
and well-sustained attack on Mr. Chamberlain he 
likened that statesman to ‘‘ some noisy bee buzzing about 
the garden of recent history in South Africa, gathering 
not honey but vitriol to discharge at the Parliamentary 
Opposition.” Sir Henry challenged Mr. Chamberlain 
to produce ‘‘a single word of mine in which I have 
attributed misconduct to the British soldier,” and, 
amid loud and prolonged cheers, vindicated the wisdom 
of a conciliatory policy in South Africa and fixed 
on Mr. Chamberlain the responsibility for the war, and 
especially for its prolongation. But for him and his 
colleagues ‘‘it might have been over a year ago.” 
This led him to the great question of policy and 


expenditure. Great Britain is the heart of the Empire. 
‘‘Are we strong at home?” “Are the national 
resources carefully nursed?” (‘‘ No.”) ‘‘ Is our expendi- 
ture kept within the limit of our means ?” (“‘No.”) Then 
followed a lucid exposition of the present state of our 
finances and a strong protest against ‘‘ that remorseless 
march of expenditure which appears to be a leading 
feature of the policy of His Majesty’s Government.” 
This brought Sir Henry to the bread tax, and he 
calculated very cleverly that if all bakers raised the 
price of bread 3d. per quartern loaf, a tax which 
is to produce 24 millions to the Exchequer will cost 
14 millions to the bread eaters of this country. Then 
came some strong and well-argued passages on 
protection, the Zollverein, and the Education Bill. Sir 
Henry concluded by declaring amid loud and prolonged 
cheers that ‘‘these disastrous measures” can only be 
resisted and stopped ‘‘ by the peremptory voice of a 
determined people.” 


Lorp Rosgsery said nothing in his speech at the 
National Liberal Club about other Liberals or about the 
Irish question. The result was that the Zimes, which 
had applauded all his other speeches as real statesman- 
ship, lamented this one as a surrender to the pro- 
Boers. Lord Rosebery was in unusually good spiritsabout 
the Party. Instead of saying that it was an ‘ orga- 
nised hypocrisy ” to pretend it couldescapeasplit, he said 
the party had never had such an opportunity. He with- 
drew his first opinion on the Education Bill, and denounced 
the bill and also the Budget with a vigour that was 
very welcome to his audience. He made a very happy 
retort to Mr. Chamberlain on the subject of recanta- 
tions, though after all it was Lord Rosebery himself 
who said at Liverpool that if the Irish question were 
the only issue, there was no reason why he and 
the Liberal Unionists should not work together 
—a declaration which it is difficult to interpret 
except as recanting his former opinions. It was 
a little audacious for Lord Rosebery to tax the 
Opposition with neglecting its opportunities of criticism, 
and it argues a curiously unbalanced mind to single out 
the remounts question as the gross scandal of the war. 
But Lord Rosebery’s speech shows that the Liberal 
Partycan count upon his help in fighting the Education 
Bill and Protection, and that is a good deal. Another 
incident helping towards unity in the party is the 
unanimous repudiation of a rebel in the person of Mr. 
Terrell, by the Tenby Liberal Association. Mr. Terrell 
was the candidate for Pembroke and Haverfordwest 
Boroughs, and on the formation of the Liberal League 
he abjured Home Rule and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. 


Str Rosert RE, in his eloquent speech on Mr. 
Gladstone as ‘‘ the friend of distressed nationalities” 
at Derby on Wednesday, remarked on the wonderful 
fascination that he and Charles James Fox alike exer- 
cised over the men who followed them. The two 
statesmen had in common a humanity that was 
passionate and a tyrant force in their lives, and it was 
this that drew men irresistibly to them. Mr. Gladstone, 
as Sir Robert Reid said, had a tremendous reverence 
for the British Empire, a reverence that made 
it impossible for him to associate it with the pre- 
dominance of race or conquest, or the mere acquisition 
of territory, or the crushing or slighting of weaker 
nations. He threw the whole weight of its 
moral influence in the scale of freedom against usurpa- 
tion and the overruling of national liberty. He never 
allowed that England was too weak to redeem her 
promises to the Eastern Christians, and he could never 
have allowed that she was not strong enough to leave 
nations free on her borders. The last few years are the 
history of things that Mr. Gladstone would not and 
could not do. But his policy, as Sir Robert Reid said, 
was laid deep, and the next few years will show ‘that 
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his policy of justice was also the only strong and stable 
policy. “‘ While we are opposed to Imperialism we are 
devoted to the Empire.” Sir Robert Reid also spoke at 
Oxford on Saturday as the guest of the Palmerston 
Club, and said it was the chief business of the Liberal 
Party to promote peace. 


A CONFERENCE convened by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress was held at Exeter 
Hall on Wednesday and unanimously condemned the 
EducationBill. The speakers all took exception to the 
main principle of the bill, arguing that the School Boards 
had worked very|well, were directly responsible, and were 
within the reach of working men, whereas it was a diffi- 
cult matter for a working man to become a county or 
borough councillor. The spirit of the conference was 
well illustrated by the remark of Mr. Steadman that edu- 
cational progress was the condition ofall social reform. 
One delegate proposed a concrete programme, including 
amongst other things the raising of the age limit to 
fifteen, but this was withdrawn in favour of a resolution 
merely condemning the bill and declaring its confidence 
in the School Boards. 


It is fortunate for the credit of the British Empire 
that Reuter’s agents confine themselves to publishing 
the ingenuous revelations by which Mr. Seddon has 
made himself famous as the enfant terrible of the 
Colonial Imperialism. It does not matter very much 
that Mr. Seddon’s triumphal tour should be made in 
the sight of the world, for the weaknesses of miniature 
potentates inflated by a sudden notoriety are amusing 
rather than scandalous. If Mr. Seddon likes to dictate 
to Lord Kitchener or to shake the valour and prowess 
of a tiny colony in the face of Europe no one takes him 
very seriously. But if an equal publicity were given to 
all his utterances, and the world came to take him 
as the measure of the civilisation of a British colony 
the consequences might be grave. For Mr. Seddon is 
very angry that Mr. Chamberlain refused to allow the 
Maoris to take part in the South African War, and 
very angry that the British soldier is not allowed to act 
as a savage. The Australian officers whom Lord 
Kitchener had shot for a series of cold-blooded murders 
were apparently Mr. Seddon’s pupils. 


A REPORT reproduced from the Wellington Post 
of the speech in which Mr. Seddon’s own views of 
making war were explained to an audience of Maoris, 
has been sent to us by a New Zealander : 


“Mr. W. Pere first broached the subject of the Maoris 
and the Boer war by asking the Premier when at home to 
see the King and request him to let his Maori children have 
a run over to Africa. ‘ Tell him,’ said Wi Pere, ‘that it his 
Maori children are permitted to roam over Africa this 
trouble (the war) will not last very long. I am afraid too 
much humane consideration is shown towards the Boers. 
They don’t have the same consideration for us. It is nota 
good maxim, according to our old ancestors, to save up those 
who will afterwards eat you.’ 


“The Premier followed in the same strain, remarking 
that if General Kitchener had 5,000 well-trained Maoris 
in South Africa to-morrow, and gave them their own way, 
untrammelled by those orders which, in his opinion, were 
a drawback to the forces operating in South Africa, and 
put them under Maori leaders, and told them what they were 
wanted to do was to put down the Boers, he thought the 
Boers would soon go down. (Loud laughter.) With the 
Maoris, continued Mr. Seddon, war was war, and fight was 
fight. They were never afraid of hurting their enemies. 
There was too much of the kid glove in South Africa, and 
they seemed to him to be afraid of hurting their enemies. 
The Maoris never allowed their enemies to trouble them 
again. He thought there was too much leniency altogether. 
The refusal to allow the Maoris to fight in South Africa 
had caused heart-burnings among the natives, but.when that 
refusal was made the Imperial authorities had forgotten the 
Treaty of Waitangi. He should move in this matter when 
in England, and ask, as their tather, that his children should 
not again be treated in that way. 


“At a meeting of the Wellington Ministers’ Association 
this week the following resolutions were passed: (1) That 


the Ministers’ Association express deep regret that the 
Premier, if correctly reported, used language at the Maori 
gathering at Papawai calculated to fan the warlike passions 
of the Maori race and to foster in them ideas and feelings 
that are utterly at variance with the spirit that now governs 
all civilised nations. They also earnestly hope that General 
Babington was not correctly reported as saying that he 
hoped to have the honour of leading the Maoris into battle 
in active service.” 


We hope Mr. Seddon will be asked by the authorities 
here to contradict, if he can, the report ascribing to 
him such outrageous language. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN still refuses to give any infor- 
mation or make any inquiries about the sale of Boer 
farms, and we are glad that Mr. Channing proposes 
to call further notice to the matter when the Colonial 
Office vote comes on for discussion. No more absolutely 
indefensible proceeding has occurred in the course of the 
war than this system of petty larceny. We destroy a 
house, loot and burn all its furniture and _ pro- 
perty, make prisoners of the women and children 
living there, keep them under such conditions 
that they die at one time, almost at _ the 
rate of 50 per cent. a year, and then charge them for 
their rations in prison. This is not all. The men of 
the house are in the field, and we cannot, therefore, 
extract the money at once; so we lay hands on any 
farms that we take a fancy to, and sell them for the 
benefit of the British Empire. It is robbery of a par- 
ticularly revolting kind, and it is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
business to see that it .is stopped, and proceedings 
already taken reversed. 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT, the artist, passed away on 
Monday last. For the moment we are not concerned 
with the question whether he was greater as the painter 
of eastern sevaglios or of modern portraits, or whether 
even his greatness was commensurate with his vast 
popularity ; the paramount feeling is one of sadness at 
a loss that is almost as real to us as to his own country- 
men. With our own rising generation of painters 
Constant was peculiarly bound up, and _ the 
number of Englishmen who served their apprentice- 
ship in his aéelier spells legion. There can be no 
doubt whatever of his value as a teacher; his 
precept and example had all the qualities that go to 
make a sure foundation for the finest art; his sayings, 
his praise, and his condemnation are to-day treasured 
by every English student who knew him. And for his 
own powers it may at least be said that they grew 
steadily up to the week of his death. His clever brush- 
work never lost its cleverness; his recent devotion to 
portraiture brought with it no ignoble taint. If his 
realism was of a different order to that of his great 
contemporaries, Bonnat and Ribot, if his subtlety was 
not so deep as that of certain others, he had yet a 
strength and individuality of his own which make his 
his loss irreparable. 


Lorp PaAuNcEFOTE’s death is a very grave loss to 
the country. His diplomatic gifts were exceptional, 
and both at Washington and at The Hague he did 
remarkable service to his country and to the cause of 
peace and international goodwill. His fourteen years 
at Washington were not particularly easy years 
for an Ambassador. There were the troubles over 
the Behring Sea controversy, over Venezuela, and 
over the meaning of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
both countries owe a good deal to Lord Pauncefort’s 
tact and patience in those delicate and critical discus- 
sions. It is significant that his services were recog- 
nised as generously in the United States as at home. 
At The Hague he made one important contribution to 
the practical proposals of the Conference, for he was 
the author of the project for a permanent court of inter- 
national arbitration. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION AND 


THE PROFESSORS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


URING the last two or three years we have been 
continually reminded that, as war cannot be 
conducted according to programme, so war expendi- 
ture cannot be conducted according to estimates. A 
pressure undreamt and unforeseen has been applied 
to our financial system. That pressure has been 
manipulated by skilful and unscrupulous statesmen 
with so much success that we really seem to 
be within measurable reach of a_ reversal of fiscal 
policy. For more than half a century no protectionist 
duty had been imposed by Parliament. This year’s 
Budget has laid a duty on foreign corn, which has 
already raised the price of bread, for the benefit of 
agricultural landlords and to the detriment of 
all consumers. It is half a _ century _ since 
the idea of discriminating between the colonies 
and the Mother Country was abandoned; yet, if 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Seddon may be trusted, that idea is now about to be 
revived. A century and a quarter ago Adam Smith 
observed that ‘‘ the effect of bounties, like that of all 
the other expedients of the mercantile system, can only 
be to force the trade of a country into a channel much 
less advantageous than that in which it would naturally 
run of its own accord.” Yet, unless we are much 
mistaken, a serious effort is about to be made 
by the nimblest member of the Cabinet to 
turn the Board of Trade into a_ great bounty- 
giving department to British lines of shipping; and 
every ignoramus who writes high finance for the Tory 
press is heralding this ridiculous plan as a wonderful 
new way of resisting foreign competition, being quite 
unaware that the predominance of British shipbuilders 
was never so overwhelming as at the present time. 
There have been indeed many critical moments in our 
economic history, but seldom have we had so much 
to fear from the unconscious machinations of ignor- 
ance. 

But then it may very fairly be asked, What possible 
chance can there be for these same machinations of 
ignorance? Has not an admirable school of economics 
been established in London; is it not well equipped ; 
are not its classes well attended; has it not been 
incorporated in the University of London, imitated in 
Germany, and praised by many distinguished men from 
Lord Rosebery to Mr. Courtney? Most true. Has 
not Oxford developed new courses of economics, 
and is not Cambridge busy with a new curriculum ? 
Undoubtedly. Are there not chairs of political economy 
established in the leading universities of the United 
Kingdom? Certainly there are. Well then, are there 
not also professors of economic science seated in those 
chairs? Ofatruth. That being so, surely these pro- 
fessors are fast ‘illuminating the darkness and dis- 
pelling the thick clouds of ignorance which have 
gathered round the governing classes. It is in- 
conceivable that these good men _ should have 
acquired habits so sedentary that they are unable 
or unwilling to put pen to paper in defence of the science 


from whose establishment they derive their existence. 
Why, even a rural dean would break into a trot at the 
cry of ‘Church in Danger.” Ah, but, my dear friend, 
you fail to understand. It is not the chairs of political 
economy that this Government of ours is attacking. 
It is only political economy itself. A professor need not 
prefer Queen Truth to King Seddon. Do you think 
the rural dean would relinquish his ease in the 
cause of religious truth? A hard question indeed, but 
a much nearer analogy. It is the misfortune not the 
fault of economic professors that they lack the convic- 
tion, enthusiasm, and devotion of their predecessors. 
It is their misfortune and not their fault that they are 
liable to comparison with Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
to Nassau Senior, Porter, Mill, and Jevons, with men 
in short who knew their minds, ‘‘and knowing dared 
maintain,” who were not content to teach the casuistry 
of economics to examinees, but were ready at every crisis 
to exhort and warn the Government and the nation. The 
noble band of thinkers under whose influence the bad old 
poor laws were amended, the bad old corn laws re- 
pealed, and the tariff purged of its iniquities, may not 
have advanced quite so far into the mazes and subtleties 
of economic theory as some of the modern generation. 
Perhaps for this very reason their influence was 
greater ; for their minds played freely upon affairs of 
consequence, instead of being absorbed in those remote 
and trifling hypotheses which animate and inspire the 
scholiasts of Adam Smith. 

But if we are ready to excuse we cannot but 
deplore the degeneration of the chair. That so many 
clever and learned men should deliberately relinquish 
their profession and forget that it is their duty to teach 
political economy, is at this moment almost disastrous ; 
when a featherweight thrown into the scale might 
have averted the bread tax and shattered the Zollverein. 
But the endowment of political economy in Cambridge, 
Oxford, London, Edinburgh, and Dublin is at present of 
no avail to the nation at large. The newspapers have 
been filled with articles and letters by people of all 
shades of opinion, and the only class which appears to 
have been entirely unrepresented consists of professed 
exponents of the science which the new tax and the 
budding Zollverein would abolish. It seems that the 
university censor has drawn his pen through the word 
political. That leaves economy. But he has also drawn 
his pen through the word economy; for who ever 
heard or expects to hear a voice from any 
chair of political economy protesting against the 
boundless waste of public money? Fancy one of 
our modern Adam Smiths committing himself to any 
definite pronouncement upon any economic subject 
whatsoever; fancy him trying to convert a Protec- 
tionist ; above all, fancy him advising Great Britain— 
we borrow the last words of the last chapter of the 
Wealth of Nations—to ‘‘endeavour to accommodate 
her future views and designs to the real mediocrity of 
her circumstances.” Yet these are purposes which fall 
well within the scope of commercial education, for they 
form the corner-stone of our commercial prosperity. 
It is pitiful that, when so much enthusiasm and interest 
is being aroused in the detailed study of commercial 
and economic conditions, authorities of weight and 
reputation should be mute. Delphi would have been 
discredited if its oracles had been silent at critical 
moments in the colonial and economic expansion of 
Greece, 
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THE MANIFESTATION OF BRITISH POWER. 


R. IWAN MULLER—better known, perhaps, 
to some by the old English name of Geoffrey 
Noel, which it is his habit from time to time to borrow 
—has chosen an opportune moment for reminding us 
of what we owe to Lord Milner. It is now more than 
three years since Lord Milner returned to England 
on a visit, and left Sir William Butler as Acting High 
Commissioner. Sir William Butler took the old- 
fashioned view that it was his duty, holding that office 
to make known to the British Government the opinions 
of the responsible Ministers at the Cape. Conse- 
quently, when the Ministry addressed a Minute to 
him complaining in strong terms of the provoca- 
tive methods of the South African League, he 
communicated their representations to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, together with his own private opinion, which 
happened to agree with that of Mr. Schreiner, Sir 
Richard Solomon, and the other members of the 
Government. Lord Milner, on his return to South 
Africa, behaved very differently. Mr. Schreiner and 
his colleagues repeatedly expressed their disapproval of 
war, and of active interference in the internal concerns 
of the Transvaal. Yet Mr. Chamberlain announced in 
Parliament on July 4, 1899, that he had received no 
such communications, and Mr. Schreiner had to request 
Lord Milner to correct by cable this erroneous impres- 
sion. The correction was made, but Lord Milner 
persevered in his policy. He did not call his 
Ministers ‘‘blubberers,” or tell them they were in the 
‘*doleful dumps,” or that what was wanted was 
‘* squeeze,” or use any other of the elegant expressions 
he has since picked up from the polyglot society of the 
Rand to adorn his public speeches. He simply ignored 
them. On August 28 Mr. Schreiner spoke against war, 
and three days later Lord Milner telegraphed home: 
‘‘The purport of all representations made to me is to 
urge prompt and decided action; not to deprecate 
further interference on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. British South Africa is prepared for 
extreme measures.” By ‘‘ extreme measures ” he meant, 
as he had already explained, a ‘‘ striking manifestation 
of British power” to impress the Dutch in Cape 
Colony. 

Lord Milner had his way. His Ministers were 
overruled. The striking manifestation was resolved on. 
Everything was done to make it as striking as it could 
be made; huge armies; lavish expenditure ; unpre- 
cedented devastation ; imprisonment of old women and 
children in arms; the wives of Boer generals behind 
barbed wire ; innocent Dutchmen made to see their 
friends hanged; men banished or sent to prison with 
Kaffir criminals without charge or trial—nothing was 
wanting to make that pageant an awful and eternal 
memory for the Dutch race. But we were able, by 
an accident, to give a still more striking manifesta- 
tion than any of these. Disease delivered into our 
hands one of the most distinguished of the enemy’s 
officers, ‘‘Now” we said to the men whom we meant 
to impress into loyalty : ‘‘ we will show you what a grim 
thing this British power is : Here is an officer who has 
made 1,300 of our men prisoners with his force of 200 ; 





he is a great hero with you Dutch; he has always treated 
our prisoners well; this man says he shot natives as 
spies ; we have done the same, but what of that? he 
admits that he has burnt farms, we have burnt a 
hundred farms to every farm he has crossed, but what 
of that? yes, he is at death’s door, but no vicarious 
vengeance is enough for our inexorable passion; it 
was an old regulation of ours to have no court-martial 
with less than seven members to try a British subject 
for his life ; we will try this man with three; it was an 
old regulation that no member of a court-martial 
should be of a lower grade than captain; we will make 
a lieutenant one of our judges to try this Boer officer ; 
there has always been a strong repugnance amongst 
Englishmen to shooting in cold blood a soldier who 
has made a splendid fight for his country ; we will 
show that we can conquer that repugnance rather than 
miss an opportunity of making our manifestation strik- 
ing; Englishmen have never forgiven Napoleon for 
shooting Hofer ; we will show that we would rather be 
thought unchivalrous and meanly vindictive by the 
whole world and by all posterity than have it thought 
by a single Dutchman for a single hour that there was 
anything we could not or would not do. We will 
impress you if everything we have cared for has to 
perish.” Nothing, then, was spared to show the Dutch 
that we were a stern people. Lord Milner told us that 
if only we did this the treason which had raised its 
head in an obscure newspaper in a small village 
800 miles from Capetown would be extinguished. 
Cape Colony might have to suffer; she might be 
in mourning and in bankruptcy, but, at any rate, 
after all this she was certain to be loyal. 

How have Lord Milner’s predictions been fulfilled ? 
What do we find to-day? The very men who said 
we must make war to extinguish sedition tell us 
sedition is now so acute that we must suspend the 
Constitution at the Cape. Forty-six members of the 
Cape Parliament have signed a petition, and Mr. 
Rhodes’s organisations are using all their. influence 
to abolish the Constitution. A member of the Cape 
Ministry, Dr. Smartt, has resigned, according to the 
Morning Leader, for the express purpose of reinforcing 
the repealers. And what does their spokesman say in 
the hospitable columns of the Zimes : 


If one were asked to summarise the situation with which 
the loyalists of South Africa will find themselves confronted 
when (or it) the Cape Parliament is allowed to meet, it 
would be no exaggeration to say that that situation will 
simply amount to a transference of the struggle which has 
been fought on the battlefields to the bloodless sphere of 
politics. Lxveunt the Boer commandants, in/raf the 
Afrikander Bond—that is, as it were, the stage direction. 
And it remains to be seen whether, if given its opportunity, 
the Bond may not prove a more serious antagonist to 
British supremacy than the armed forces of the South 
African Republics. . 

If peace was declared to-morrow the field-cornets, who 
are in effect the principal registration officers, would still 
be composed of members of the Bond, or Bond sympa- 
thisers, in many cases the relations of Cape rebels, or even 
of Republican burghers. To anyone acquainted with the 
Cape politics and Bond methods this circumstance disposes 
for the moment of a new registration as a hopeful instru- 
ment for the fairer representation of His Majesty’s subjecis 
in Cape Colony. The numbers on a new election must still 
show the enemies of British supremacy at least as powerful 
numerically in the Cape Parliament as the representatives 
of loyal] subjects. 


Is it for this that we went to war; shot, hanged, 
and imprisoned rebels ; confiscated, deported, and ex- 
hausted all the artifices of intimidation and coercion. 
Is this the result of all our efforts to impress the Dutch, 
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that whereas before the war treason was confined to a 
few obscure persons, of whom Lord Milner knew 
nothing, British supremacy, according to the very men 
who called on us to make war in order to vindicate it, is 
now challenged by a possible majority of the Assembly? 
The last Bond Ministry did more than any other colonial 
Government has done for the Empire, for it received 
no guid pro quo when it voted a subsidy to the Fleet ; 
the war has intervened, and now, if the loyalists are 
to be believed, the strongest party in Cape Colony would 
like to cut the painter. The same men who said the 
war was to make Cape Colony loyal, say that the war 
has left it so disloyal that our free unaggressive and 
tolerant Empire cannot last if it does not rule like 
Russia. If Lord Milner’s friends are to be believed 
few men have added as many subjects to the Empire as 
Lord Milner has made her rebels. 

We hope politicians at home will be very slow to 
put faith again in men whose advice has been proved 
so ruinously wrong on their own admission. To sus- 
pend the Constitution of the Cape would be the last 
extremity of desperation ; it would be the final process 
in the permanent alienation of men whose wrongs 
nobody here can measure. But we hope, too, that 
Englishmen will begin to reflect on all those proceed- 
ings on the assumption that it is possible that what is 
and what was wanted is Sir William Butler’s remedy 
of ‘‘patience,” and not Lord Milner’s remedy 
of “extreme measures,” that the way to escape being 
thrown, was to ride Dutch sentiment on the snaffle, 
and not to ply the whip and spur. Let a man suppose 
that the Dutch are like most white men exasperated, 
and not subdued, by tyranny, and then let him 
picture the means employed in Cape Colony. The 
Government’s publications are inadequate; and the 
censorship silences independent communications. But 
Mr. Mackarness has put together an account of cases 
of hardship, which he has collected with the utmost 
care, from the oral evidence of Cape Colonists returned 
to England, and every person who wants to know what 
is happening in Cape Colony ought to read it.* Certain 
important facts are not disputed. It is admitted that 
the regulations that have always hitherto governed the 
administration of martial law have been systematically 
neglected in South Africa; that the colonists have been 
denied the protection Irishmen had under martial law 
100 years ago, or that the people of Jamaica had 
thirty-five years ago, and that the principles acted on 
by Sir Bartle Frere in the eastern province of Cape 
Colony in 1878 have been ignored during this war. 
Mr. Mackarness gives some striking examples of the 
diabolical recklessness with which men have been sent 
to their death or to prison, in his account of the com- 
position of the Courts—one of the most deadly Courts 
being composed of a colonel in the army, a major in 
Brabant’s Horse, and a subaltern in some Port 
Elizabeth volunteers ! 

Mr. Mackarness has traced in detail the operations 
of martial law in one or two districts. He shows how 
twenty or thirty inhabitants have been deported as “‘un- 
desirables "—the most important persons of the district ; 
how men and women have been sent to prison and kept 





* Lirrine THE VetL in Cape Cotony: Being some Further 
Facts about Martial Law. By Frederic Mackarness, Barrister- 
at-Law. London: National Press Agency, Limited, Whitefriars 
House, Carmelite-street, E.C. Price 1d. To be obtained from 
the Morning Leader Otfice, Stone-cutter street, 


there without charge; howold men and womenand young 
girls have been subjected to cruel and purposeless indig- 
nities; how martial law has been administered by 
officials so ignorant as not to know that Dutch was 
allowed to be spoken in the colony. It is a pitiful story 
of stupid tyranny, and to supplement it our readers 
may turn to an article published in this paper from an 
officer who administered martial law. Let us imagine 
Mr. Chamberlain shaved, cropped, put into coarse 
convict jacket and trousers without socks, and com- 
pelled to work in the public streets of Birmingham ; 
or Mr. Brodrick let out as a menial labourer to the 
Liberal farmers round Godalming; or thirty of the 
chief persons in Leicester, chosen at random, and sent 
to live at their own expense at Sheffield ; or the Master 
of Balliol made to walk several miles twice a day to report 
himself to some whippersnapper in the Yeomanry just 
because he was the Master of Balliol ; and let us sup- 
pose that not one of these men has committed a single 
offence, and then we can picture how universal is the 
impression martial law has left on the memories of 
the Cape Dutch. The only political result of the 
striking manifestation of British power will be a striking 
manifestation of Dutch solidarity. If British rule is to 
continue in South Africa, what is wanted is, not to 
show the Dutch that British rule is stern, but that it is 
not intolerable. If we try as hard to prove the second 
as we have done to prove the first there is a distant 
and remote possibility that the British flag may yet 
remain in part of South Africa. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW AUTHORITY. 


R. MACNAMARA showed very effectively in 

the debate on the Education vote that what may 

be described as the preliminary operations to the open 
attack on the School Boards have been very destruc- 
tive of educational efficiency. Sir John Gorst and 
Mr. Balfour both declared that the famous Minute 
of last year would not exclude a single person 
from an evening school. Dr. Macnamara was 
able to show what it had done by quoting the statistics 
of 136 School Boards, proving that the number of pupils 
in schools under their administration had fallen from 
224,141 to 190,363. It is the melancholy truth that 
under Sir John Gorst, who is neither a Philistine nor a 
Clerical, the administration of Whitehall has not been 
favourable to educational progress, and the reason is 
that all his valuable reforms, such as the adoption of the 
block grant, have been accompanied by a deliberate 
policy of crippling and cramping the School Boards. 
This persistent policy of checking the School Boards by 
administrative action after the legislative attack of 
1896 had failed is explained, though not in our 
opinion justified, by the decision Sir John Gorst tells us 
he came to when he took office, that the County Council 
must supersede the School Board as the education 
authority. It is much more difficult, in the light of this 
statement, to explain certain passages in an article Sir 
John Gorst contributed to the North American Review 
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in 1896, which it is worth while to set out side by side 
with some of his odz¢er dicta in Parliament : 


1902,—SECOND READING 
SPEECH. 

‘‘What were the causes of 
the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the elementary 
schools? In the country dis- 
tricts it was want of money. 
In the towns it was the neglect 
of the local education authori- 
ties (z.e., the School Boards) 
properly to supervise their 
schools. The result of the 
enormous schools set up by 
the School Boards was that 
the teaching became perfectly 
mechanical.” 


“ Educational fitness was the 
last thing that was thought of 
in a School Board education.” 


“It was quite clear that the 
statutory authority of the School 
Boards was confined entirely to 
elementary education. They 
could only teach children, and 
all the advanced work which 
they had been doing in recent 
years—high grade _ schools, 
evening schools, and _ pupil 
teachers’ centres—were now 
pronounced illegal.” 


1896.—North American Review. 


“ Two-fifths of the children 
of school age are to be found 
in the Metropolis and in the 
large county boroughs having 
their own School Boards. In 
these the Act of 1870 has 
worked ina most satisfactory 
manner ; the members of the 
Boards have been generally 
elected from those who are 
sincerely desirous of promoting 
good education, and who take 
a lively interest in municipal 
government, and they have 
established thoroughly efficient 
schools. The effect of 
the School Board system in 
the boroughs has been greatly 
to raise the level of elementary 
education.” 


“ The School Boards were in 
this particular exceeding the 
functions for which they were 
designed, but in the absence of 
— more regular mode of pro- 
viding the people with that 
secondary education which the 
necessity of the times so ur- 
gently demands, their proceed- 
ings are undoubtedly highly 
approved by the people for 
whom they act; and any at- 








tempt to curtail by legislation” 
(may not Cockerton be in- 
serted ?) 
School Boards in this direc- 
tion, without —— some 
better alternative method by 
which the wants of the public 
could be supplied, would be 
unpopular.” 
If Sir John Gorst really thought the necessity of getting 
rid of the School Boards was so instant as to justify all 
the injury education was bound to suffer from the 
methods of his administration, his policy throughout is 
clear. But it is difficult to understand how he could 
take that extreme view, if all his cempliments to the 
School Boards in 1896 were sincere. 

It is our view that no case has yet been made out 
for superseding authorities that have done such excel- 
lent work and accumulated such valuable experience. 
It is easy to make a fetish of the one authority idea, 
and we are glad that so responsible a critic as Mr. 
Acland has warned us that there is no magic in a 
one authority plan. Mr. Acland pointed to Wales, which 
‘sot its Intermediate Education Act before these 
modern ideas came into fashion,” and “ without any one 
authority at all has provided a network of schools all 
over the country which we in England may envy.” 
The abolition of the School Boards means, as Mr. 
Acland said, depriving the nation of some of the best 
educational enthusiasts in the country, and it takes 
something more than a pious fancy for symmetry to 
reconcile wise men to that very substantial disadvan- 
tage. But what are we offered by the present bill ? 
Mr. Chamberlain says it is a bill that gives “ dignity 
and importance to local government,” and Lord 
Rosebery welcomed it at Colchester as giving ‘‘strength 
and lustre to the municipal institutions of the country,” 
a premature compliment, which on closer study of the 
bill he has very properly recanted. Sir William Har- 
court showed in a masterly letter to the Times last 
Tuesday that the bill gives no real control to the 
authorities it establishes. We shall discuss next week 
the effect of the bill on the working and the finances of 


A 


“the operation of ~ 


our local governments, an aspect of the bill on which 
Sir William Harcourt’s letter is full of important and 
instructive criticism. What we are considering at 
present is the kind of educational machinery that is 
offered to us in place of the School Board. The School 
Boards have direct responsibility ; they are in imme- 
diate contact with their schools, and the only check on 
their power to spend what money is wanted is the 
control of the ratepayers. The new authority is not 
master even of its committee, for, as Sir William Har- 
court points out, it cannot so much as form that com. 
mittee as it likes ; the Board of Education revises the 
scheme it suggests for the composition of the committee, 
and may reject it altogether. Neither the authority 
nor the committee, constituted, perhaps, on a plan 
the authority dislikes, really controls the managers of 
the Voluntary school ; for the managers can appeal at 
every point to Whitehall. Suppose, again, that 
the committee considers the education given in 
a school quite unsatisfactory, what means has 
it of enforcing its opinions? In sub-section 2 of 
Clause 8 it is laid down that ‘‘ if any question arises 
under this section between the local education authority 
and the managers of a school, that question shall be 
determined by the Board of Education, and compliance 
with this section shall be one of the conditions required 
to be fulfilled by an elementary school in order to obtain 
a Parliamentary grant.” But the suspension of this 
Parliamentary grant, as Sir William Harcourt points 
out, is not in the power of the local authority but of 
the Board of Education. The most extraordinary 
restriction in the power of the education authority 
is the arrangement which allows any ten ratepayers 
the right to appeal against the decision of the authority 
to build a school. Sir William Harcourt sums up the 
position thus : 


‘* The local authority cannot determine the question (7 ¢., 
cf the necessity of a new school) for themselves; they are 
to give public notice of their intention to create a new school, 
and within three months the independent managers of the 
Voluntary schools, or any ten ratepayers may appeal to the 
Board of Education against the local authority on the ground 
that the school proposed by that authority is not required, 
or that the schesl proposed by the ‘other persons’ is 
better suited to meet the wants of the district than the 
school proposed by the local authority ; and if such school 
is built by the local authority in contravention of the deci- 
sion of the Board of Education on such appeal it shall be 
treated as unnecessary. That is to say, any Voluntary 
school managers or any ten ratepayers, on appeal to the 
Board of Education, may defeat the local authority and 
substitute their school for that of the county or borough 
council as better suited to meet the wants of the district.’ 


What, then, is the position of the ‘‘new autho- 
rity” ? It is bound to maintain any school which has 
been in existence for a year with thirty scholars, and 
it cannot build a new school without running the 
gauntlet of all the procedure of an appeal to White- 
hall. Variety and diversity are excellent things, but 
the arrangement which collects all the forces and 
interests that dislike the most shadowy public control 
and invites them to make common cause in obstruct- 
ing the local authority will mean nothing less 
than the paralysis of local education. No wonder the 
Archbishop of Canterbury thinks the Government has 
done justice to the Church. We have every wish to 
see justice done to all religious bodies, and our own 
plan for doing that is the original plan of the Birming- 
ham League. What the present bill does is to destroy 
public authorities that have done splendid service, and 
to offer us in their place bodies that are mere phantoms 
of public authorities, 
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THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


UR survey last week embraced the changes made 

in respect of (1) Questions, (2) Private business, 

and (3) Motions for adjournment for the purpose of 

discussing some matter of urgent public importance. 

We now turn to what will prove to be in its conse- 

quences far the most important alteration in procedure, 

(4), the amendment of Standing Order I., ‘‘ Sittings of 

the House,” and, as a necessary consequence, the 

adoption of a new Sessional Order, entitled ‘‘ Priority 
of Business.” 

And first, as to ‘Sittings of the House.” Since 
February, 1888, when the last changes in procedure 
were made, up to May 5, 1902, the hours of sitting of 
the House of Commons by Standing Order were: 
On Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 
three p.m. to one o’clock, a.m., and on Wednesday, from 
noon to six p.m. Inasmuch, however, as after midnight 
it was in the power of a single member to “‘ object” to 
any business (with certain exceptions), practically the 
House has adjourned soon after that hour. Since May 5 
last the sitting hours by Standing Order have been on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, two 
o'clock to half-past seven and from nine to one a.m., in 
practice as before, the House rising soon after midnight. 

The new order, ‘‘ Priority of Business,” provides 
for the allocation of time to the Government and 
unofficial members respectively. The Government 
obtains precedence at every sitting of the House 
except the evening sitting on Tuesdays until Easter, 
the evening sitting on Wednesday until Whitsuntide, 
and the sittings on Friday up to Whitsuntide, 
and on two Fridays after. These excepted sittings are 
appropriated to the motions and bills of unofficial mem- 
bers. The changes in respect of “sittings” and 
priority of business are therefore of a three fold nature, 
as to (a) hours, (4) days, and (c) allocation of time to 
particular business. 

(a) It may be thought that a change in the hour of 
meeting from three to two is not a large matter, one 
which, after all, mainly affects the habits and convenience 
of members. But this view cannot be sustained on 
examination. Already two o'clock has been found most 
inconvenient to a large number of members whose 
absence prejudicially affects the character of the 
House, and its capacity for the transaction of public 
business. Its hurtful influence on committee work, 
whether it be that of standing, select, or private bill 
committees, is sufficiently obvious to anyone who 
considers the matter for a moment. The actual result 
since May 5 has been frequently that not twenty 
members have been present at the outset, or a sixth 
of the House in attendance until an hour after the 
Standing Order time of its meeting. 

(5) The change in days has been even more un- 
satisfactory. Under the old regime Wednesday, with 
its sitting from twelve to six, came as a welcome relief 
to all who really attended to their Parliamentary duties 
with earnestness of purpose. Such members have, of 
course, a good many hours of Committee work over 
and above the sittings of the House. In many cases 
the work in Committees of itself entails a good deal of 
work ou/side their sittings. So that from March to 


July, when this work is at its flood, the stress is not 
light on anyone desirous of really giving his mind and 
time to Parliamentary work. On the Speaker, clerks, 
officials, attendants, and everyone who has to be present 
from the commencement to the close of every sitting, 
the four consecutive two to midnight days are a very 
serious strain. Under the new system the Parliamentary 
machine begins on Monday and works on for four days 
at high speed, slackening suddenly on the fifth day, 
Friday, which even already is becoming (as was 
obviously intended) a Parliamentary dzes non. 

(c) The change in the allocation of time to particular 
business has in it seeds fruitful of influence on the 
character of the House of Commons and its constitu- 
tional aspect and position. Between 1888 and 1902 the 
Government had for itsown purposes about ¢hirty-five per 
cent. of the time of the House, the remainder being 
left for questions, private business, and the motions 
and bills of unofficial members. By the order recently 
adopted the Government have now possession of about 
seventy per cent. of the time of the House. But figures 
very inadequately represent the real bearings of the 
matter. 

No doubt, having regard to the change in public 
opinion as to the functions and duties of the State, 
especially in regard to matters formerly left to private 
enterprise, the time allotted by Standing Order 
to Government in 1888 was inadequate. The result 
was that every Session motions were made and 
carried setting aside the Standing Orders and appro- 
priating time for Government use. The partial 
necessity of such steps was so far recognised 
that in 1892 an unofficial member moved a resolu- 
tion which, if carried, would have placed another 
day definitely at the disposal of the Government. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Balfour, then as_ now, 
leading the House, argued on various grounds against 
its adoption. In 1896 he proposed and carried an order, 
annually renewed since then, carrying into effect the 
proposal of 1892, and allotting Fridays to Government 
for purposes of Supply. Unfortunately, the provision 
that the votes in Supply shall be closured at the end of 
a certain number of days has relieved the Government 
from care or concern as to how the time thus allotted is 
spent! The /¢hirty-five per cent. of time possessed 
by the Government in 1888 was, by the 1896 arrange- 
ment, increased to something like //ty-four per cent. 

The allocation of time (c) is, however, much more 
than a matter of percentages of hours; its effect on 
unofficial members’ motions and bills arises from 
another feature of the change made this month. 
Motions can in future only be taken on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings a/ nine o'clock. Now, although 
there is a provision that the House cannot be counted out 
before ten o’clock (to meet the case of those who find 
the adjournment from half-past seven to nine insuf- 
ficient) it will be recognised that to have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing on a motion, say, at four or half- 
past, as under the old régime, and to have fo urge 
members to return to the House by ten o’clock—places 
the unofficial member in a very different position. It 
may be safely affirmed, since the Government is under 
no obligation whatever to make or keep a House, that 
no motion which does not excite widespread and deep 
interest has any chance of being brought forward. 

As regards bills of unofficial members, the 
case may be said to be even worse, for with the 
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changes made this year all chance of the bill of 
an unofficial member which contains any contro- 
versial element being placed on the Statute Book 
has finally vanished. The misconception in regard 
to these bills is at once widespread and mis- 
chievous. During the year all sorts of associations are 
meeting, passing resolutions, writing to members 
urging this, that, and the other change in the law, 
or the enactment of some new law. At the beginning 
of every Session members by the score ballot for 
places on the Order Book, and on the third day troop 
upon the floor of the House to announce the days for 
which they have fixed the second reading of their bills. 
Everyone knows, or if he does not know it is because 
of his want of acquaintance with procedure, that only 
a very few of the bills will obtain a second reading dis- 
cussion ; that of the few which emerge from this success- 
fully only three or four will ever get into Committee, 
and that of any which survive this ordeal not one 
arousing even the faintest element of hostility will get a 
step further. 

Now, of the loss to the community which arises 
from this state of things no one can doubt. In 
the debate of March 10, 1893, to which reference 
has been made, Mr. Gladstone spoke regret- 
fully of the change which had by that time 
come over the House in respect of bills 
moted and carried by unofficial members. He 
pointed out that in earlier days ‘‘bills of great 
importance were proposed and carried by private 
members,” mentioning the great Currency Bill of Sir 
Robert Peel, and a Nonconformist Disabilities Relief 
Bill of Lord John Russell. In what may be considered 
our own times, both Scotland and Wales have been 
indebted to unofficial members for Sunday Closing, and 
England owes her Free Libraries, Bank Holidays, and 
many other Acts of Parliament to the same source. 


This state of things has vanished probably 
never to return. Its disappearance has _ had 
the effect of making the House of Commons 


a much less interesting place for the member of 
Parliament who, it may be, neither desires nor expects 
official position, but enters with some idea of being more 
than a mere voting machine. The curious multiplica- 
tion of the groups of members who meet without any 
title or authority from the House and call themselves 
‘*Committees,’”’ with various prefixes according to the 
object which they desire to promote, is a symptom 
of this change in the House of Commons. Even in 
recent years these activities would have found scope in 
bringing these matters before the House by way of 
resolution or Bill, with a fair hope of some practical 
result, but that hope has gone. These informal and 
unauthoritative bodies loom large after each General 
Election, enrol their members, appoint their chairmen 
and secretaries, and make a brave show for a Session or 
two. Slowly but surely those attending the ‘‘ Com- 
mittees” perceive they are ‘‘ ploughing the sands,” 
drop away, and before the end of the Parliament the 
Committee has, for any practical purposes, ceased 
to exist. Another symptom of the waning hold pos- 


sessed by the House on the class of men referred to is 
to be found in the number of those who at each of 
the last General Elections have declined to continue 
their Parliamentary career, not because they stood in 
any fear of defeat at the poll, but simply and solely 
because of the wearisome and irksome nature of their 
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duties as mere supporters of a Government in the 
division lobbies. 

These are, it must be admitted, serious considera- 
tions, and they do not by any means exhaust this 
aspect of the matter. It is unquestionable that the 
effect of the changes in procedure in _ respect 
of questions, private business, motions for adjourn- 
ment, sittings of the House, and priority of business 
is, and must be, to aggravate the tendency alluded 
to, and rapidly transform the Commons’ House 
of Parliament into a species of typewriter for the 
Executive Government. This is well understood and 
appreciated by members of experience, and it is hardly 
too much to say the new Rules of Procedure have 
hardly a friend among those who have been in the 
House ten years or more, on whichever side they may 
sit. It only remains now in another and concluding 
article to endeavour to point out some of the under- 
lying causes which have given rise to these changes in 
the practice of the House of Commons, and to indicate 
the manner in which their evil effects may be, if not 
prevented, at all events mitigated. 


Joun E. ELLs. 





THEY. 


DO not like Them. It is no good asking me why, 
| though I have plenty of reasons. I do not like 
Them. There would be no particular point in saying I 
do not like Them if it were not that so many people doted 
on Them, and when one hears Them praised, it goads one 
to expressing one’s hatred and contempt of Them. 

I know very well that They can do one harm, and 
that They have occult powers. All the world has known 
that for a hundred thousand years, more or less, and every 
attempt has been made to propitiate Them. James I. woula 
drcwn Their mistress or burn her, but They were spare.i. 
Men would mummify Them in Egypt, and worship the 
iwemmies ; men would carve Them in stone in Cyprus, 
and Crete and Asia Minor, or (more remarkable still) 
artists, especially in the Western Empire, would leave Them 
out altogether ; so much was Their influence dreaded. Well, 
I yield so far as not to print Their name, and only to call 
Them “They,” but I hate Them, and I’m not afraid to 
say so. 

If you will take a little hst of the chief crimes that 
living beings can commit you will find that They commit 
them all. And They are cruel; cruelty is even in Their 
tread and expression. They are hatefully cruel. I saw 
one of Them catch a mouse the other day (the cat is now 
out of the bag), and it was a very much more sickening 
sight, I fancy, than an ordinary murder. You may imagine 
that They catch mice to eat them. It is not so. They 
catch mice to torture them. And what is worse, They will 
teach this to Their children—Their children who are natu- 
rally innocent, and full of goodness, are deliberately and 
systematically corrupted by Them ; it is diabolical. 

Other beings (I include mankind) will be gluttonous, 
but gluttonous spasmodically, or with a method, or shame- 
fscedly, or, in some way or another that qualifies the vice ; 
not so They. They are gluttonous always and upon afi 
occasions, and in every place and forever. It was only 
last Ember Wednesday when, myself fasting, I filled up 
the saucer seven times with milk and seven times it was 
emptied, and there went up the most peevish, querulous, 
vicious complaint and demand for an eighth. They will 
eat some part of the food of all that are in the house. 
Now even a child, the most gluttonous one would think 
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of all living things, will not do that. It makes a selec- 
tion, They do not. They will drink beer. This is not a 
theory; I know it; I have seen it with my own eyes. 
They will eat special foods; They will even eat dry bread. 
Here again I have personal evidence of the fact; They 
will eat the dog’s biscuits, but never upon any occasion 
will They eat anything that has been poisoned, so utterly 
lacking are They in simplicity and humility, and so abomin- 
ably well filled with cunning by whatever demon first 
brought Their race into existence. ; 

They also, alone of all creation, love hateful noises. 
Some beings indeed (and I count Man among them) 
cannot help the voice with which they have been endowed, 
but they know that it is offensive, and are at pains 
to make it better; others (such as the peacock or the 
elephant) also know that their cry is unpleasant. They 
therefore use it sparingly. Others again, the dove, the 
nightingale, the thrush, know that their voices are very 
pleasant, and entertain us with them all day and all night 
long; but They know that Their voices are the most 
hideous of all the sounds in the world, and, knowing this, 
They perpetually insist upon thrusting those voices upon 
us, saying, as it were,“I am giving myself pain, but I am 
giving you more pain, and therefore I shall go on.” And 
They choose for the place where this pain shall be given, 
exact and elevated situations, very close to our 
ears. Is there any need for me to point out that in 
every city They will begin Their wicked jar just at the 
time when its inhabitants must sleep ? In London you 
will not hear it till after midnight; in the county towns it 
begins at ten; in remote villages as early as nine. If that 
is not a plot nothing is. 

Their Master also protects Them. They have a 
charmed life. I have seen one thrown from a great height 
intoa London street, which when It reached it It walked 
quietly away with the dignity of the Lost World to which 
It belonged. 

If one had the time one could watch Them day after 
day, and never see Them do a single kind or good thing, 
or be moved by a single virtuous impulse. They have no 
gesture for the expression of admiration, love, reverence, 
or ecstasy. They have but one method of expressing con- 
tempt, and They reserve that for moments of physical 
repletion. The tail, which is in all other animals the signal 
for joy or for defence, or for mere usefulness, or for a 
noble anger, is with Them agitated only to express a sullen 
discontent. 

All that They do is venomous, and all that They 
think is evil, and when I take mine away (as I mean to 
do next week—in a basket), I shall first read in a book of 
statistics what is the wickedest part of London, and I shall 
leave It there, for I know of no one even among my 
neighbours quite so vile as to deserve such a gift. 


CALIBAN. 





MYSTICISM: ITS USE AND ABUSE.* 


ie is useless to preach mysticism to us, for we are 
all mystics now. Whatever other superstitions 
we may or may not have overcome, at least we have 
all overcome the immense superstition that cows are 
only cows, that cabbages are only cabbages, that 
every stupendous thing in the universe can be 
explained and got rid of by giving it a name. 
At least we know that we can explain a two- 
eyed, two-legged, half-developed lord of creation by 
saying “man” just about as much, and no more, as 





* A Book oF Mystery ann Vision. By A. E. Waite. 


London: Philip Welling. 





we could explain an angel by saying ‘‘ hoky-poky.” 
We are all now agreed that there is a second meaning 
in things, and are only divided into the active and ener- 
getic mystics who think that this second meaning is so 
interesting that we ought industriously to set to work 
to discover it, and the Agnostics, who think that this 
second meaning is so interesting that it will never be 


discovered. Those schools of thought which in the 
course of the nineteenth century have denied the possi- 
bility of any mysticism, of any relation, whether positive 
or tentative, with the unseen, will almost certainly go 
into the dustbin of the forgotten sects. Atheism, 
Materialism, Secularism, will ultimately be classed with 
Manicheanism, Gnosticism, Pelagianism, the Fifth 
Monarchy, the Family of Love, as odd or extreme 
solutions which, properly speaking, dodged the 
problem. The energy, the sincerity,. the true faith 
of the Secularists will certainly procure them a place in 
history. Philosophical chroniclers will discuss the 
Secularists, a devout Protestant sect, so passion- 
ately and exclusively addicted to the study of 
the Old Testament that they carried it to the 
point of arguing through the whole length of long and 
obscure pamphlets about the precise measurements of 
the Ark and the precise genealogy of Rehoboam. In 
the same way, future historians will say that there was 
a school of Materialism, a mystical sect who held that 
one of the experiences of the mind, the thing called 
matter, was in truth the cause of all the rest; their 
theory might be stated mystically in the form that the 
part was greater than the whole. Thus all the 
singular theories of the nineteenth century which were 
once thought to be the end of all religion will be merely 
pigeonholed as religious oddities, and the great march 
of the religious world will pass by. -We are all mystics 
now ; and if we have need to beat down anything in con- 
flict, it is the loose or evil forms of mysticism. We 
have no need to beat down Rationalism. That we 
dig up. 

As I am proceeding to make some strictures on 
the current type of mysticism, as exhibited in Mr. A. 
E. Waite’s last work, A Book of Mystery and Vision, 
it is really desirable and necessary that I should make 
this preliminary statement that I am entirely on Mr. 
Waite’s side, in so far as he is a mystic, and that I 
believe the great majority of modern thinking people are 
on this point on his side also. Mysticism may be roughly 
defined as the belief that man lives upon a borderland: 
and mysticism, in this sense of an admission that any- 
thing may happen, is simply the legitimate deduction 
from Agnosticism. The old Agnosticism of the time of 
Huxley and Professor Clifford prided itself upon the 
fact that, like Socrates, at least it knew that it could 
know nothing. The new Agnosticism is much more 
humble: it does not pretend to know even what things 
it cannot know. It holds itself ready to receive evidence 
of a ghost or a fairy, conscious that no ghost or fairy 
can be more intrinsically mysterious than a toadstool 
or a tuft of grass. Everybody knows, of course, and 
everybody feels (which is more convincing) that there 
are ultimately things beyond our ken, but there is no 
hard and fast line to be drawn in the matter. The 
human spirit is not, as it appears in the old 
Agnostic philosophy, bounded like a circle by one black 
line. Its relation with its spiritual environment is a 
relation of degree. The soul of man is, so to speak, 
vignetted. 

I have thus made, I hope, the preliminary point plain 
that I do not think Mr. A. E. Waite mad because he is 
a mystic ; if anything, I think that anyone whois nota 
mystic must be as mad as a hatter. But there are 
certain general characteristics in Mr. Waite’s work 
which are extremely typical of the current 
tendencies of mysticism, and which demand an 
emphatic protest. First, for example, there is his 
endless insistence, prominent in his verse and especially 
prominent in his preface, on the fact that only a 
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few can enter into his feelings, that he writes for a 
select circle of the initiated. This kind of celestial 
snobbishness is worse than mere vulgarity. When we 
hear a man talking at great length about the superiority 
of his manners to those of his housekeeper, we feel 
tolerably certain that he is not a gentleman ; similarly, 
when we hear a man insisting endlessly upon the 
superior character of his sanctity to the sanctity of the 
multitude, we feel tolerably certain that, whatever else 
he may be, he is not a saint. A saint, like a 
gentleman, is one who has forgotten his own points of 
superiority, being immersed in more interesting things. 
The ideal gentleman is he who, like Louis XIV. in the 
historic legend, takes off his hat to his washerwoman. 
And the ideal mystic and saint is he who prostrates 
himself and grovels in the public road before the 
stupidest farm labourer he can find. No doubt the 
farm labourer will be astonished at this conduct. But 
the astonishment which the farm labourer feels at the 
mystic will be nothing to the astonishment which the 
mystic will feel at the farm labourer. 

There is, moreover, another error of current mys- 
ticism which is apparent in Mr. Waite’s work. It is 
a pity, because there are a great many passages in Mr. 
Waite’s work which indicate that he has some powers 
as a poet, that he has considerable instinct for colour 
and form in verse. But he is enslaved by the one great 
fallacy of the mystics, that mysticism, religion and 
poetry have to do with the abstract. Thinkers 
of Mr. Waite’s school have a _ tendency to 
believe that the concrete is the symbol of the 
abstract. The truth, the.truth at the root of all true 
mysticism, is quite the other way. The abstract is the 
symbol of the concrete. This may possibly seem at 
first sight a paradox; but it is a purely trans- 
cendental truth. We see a green tree; it is the 
green tree which we cannot understand; it is the 
green tree which we fear ; it is the green tree which we 
worship. Then because there are so many green trees, 
sO many men, so many elephants, so many butterflies, 
so many daisies, so many animalcule, we coin a 
general term “ Life.” And then the mysticcomes and 
says that a green tree symbolises Life. It is not so. 
Life symbolises a green tree. Just in so far as we get 
into the abstract, we get away from the reality, we 
get away from the mystery, we get away from the 
tree. And this is the reason that so many trans- 
cendental discourses are merely blank and tedious to 
us, because they have to do with Truth and Beauty, and 
the Destiny of the Soul, and all the great, faint, faded 
symbols of the reality. And this is why all poetry is so 
interesting to us, because it has to do with skies, with 
woods, with battles, with temples, with women and 
with wine, with the ultimate miracles which no philo- 
sopher could create. The difference between the 
concrete and the abstract is the difference between the 
country and the town. God made the concrete, but 
man made the abstract. A truthful man is a miracle, 


but the truth is a commonplace. 
G. K. C. 





THE TRAINING OF OUR ELEMENTARY 


TEACHERS. 


N the extremely frank and sympathetic speech in which 
| Mr. Balfour introduced the new Education Bill, he 
pointed to the lack of proper provision for training teachers 
as one of the three great gaps in our present educational 
system. He spoke strongly, but not too strongly, of the 
urgent need, and its disastrous consequences. The greater 
part of the teachers in our elementary schools are whoily 
untrained. Ninety-two or ninety-three out of every hundred 


English children depend for their education on these 
teachers. And yet, year after year, more than half of those 
who qualify for training, and are required in the schools, 
are rejected solely for want of sufficient college accommoda- 
tion. 

But when we turn from Mr. Balfour’s speech to the 
bill itself we seek in vain for the expected remedy. The 
difficulty is wholly ignored. No vaguest mention of it 
occurs. And there was special reason why it should be 
definitely mentioned. Secondary education may, in the 
opinion of the Government, be safely trusted to the zeal of 
County Councils and Education Committees. Time will 
show. But in the matter of teachers’ training time has 
already shown. For the last twelve years County and 
Borough Councils have had the power to supply the gap, 
and they have done nothing. The urgency of the need has 
been undisputed, but hardly three or four councils in the 
length and breadth of England have ventured even to con- 
sider it. Nothing shows better the essential difference 
between direct and indirect responsibility. If School 
Boards had been empowered to’supply the training, it might 
not have been supplied in the best possible way, but few 
doubt that it would have been supplied years ago. Not that 
School Boards are wiser or more devoted than Education 
Committees. They may not always be so wise. But they 
have to answer directly to the people, not only for what they 
do, but also for what they leave undone. Hence comes 
their force. If elementary education had been entrusted to 
Education Committees in 1870 our authorities might be 
more popular with those who can make their voice heard, 
but half our children would still remain without schools. 

The results of the King’s Scholarship examination 
published a couple of months since enable us to 
gauge fairly accurately both the extent and the character 
of the need. The King’s Scholarship is the entrance gate 
to the profession. At least ninety-eight per cent. of our 
qualified teachers pass through it. 

This year 10,728 candidates presented themselves for 
examination—z2z,487 men and 8,241 women; and of these, 
9,764—2,244 men and 7,520 women—passed the examina- 
tion. But not all those who pass are qualified for scholar- 
ships. All of them will doubtless pass into the teaching 
staff of the country, not excluding the 964 who failed, and 
thereby qualified themselves for teaching higher standards 
(Code, Sections 68 and 49*); but only those who pass in 
the first and second classes have a right to scholarships. 
The others must seek certificates as best they may, teaching 
during the day, and attending classes, if there are any, at 
night, and on Saturdays; or else resigning themselves for 
life to stipends of £40 to £60 a year. 

The 6,846 candidates who passed in the first and 
second classes were entitled to King’s Scholarships, i.¢., to 
grants of approximately three-quarters of the cost of their 
education for two years at any recognised training collece. 
For these 6,846 “successful” candidates there were about 
2,700 available places, 2,000 in residential colleges, and 700 
in day colleges. More than 4,000 were left without places. 
They had won their scholarships, but could not hold ‘hem. 
‘They, too, must struggle untrained into the schools, doing 
a second day’s work in the evening when weary from 
teaching all day in school; returning to school in the morn- 
ing weary from the evening’s toil. They have ail, prac- 
tically without exception, been apprenticed for four or five 
years ; they are too old to attempt a new career ; they find 
themselves at nineteen or twenty doomed to join the ranks 
of the unskilled and unpaid, for no fault of their own. [heir 
disappointment checks the supply of candidates ; the ccom- 
petition is rendered acute and unhealthy; the training of 
the pupil teachers is perverted; and meanwhile all these 
4,000 teachers are needed in the schools merely to make 
good the yearly wear and tear. If this deficiency were 
wholly or largely in accommodation for men more might be 
hoped from time. In fact, new day colleges for men have 
done much to meet the demand. For the 1,337 men who 
passed in the first and second classes there were about 
1,050 places, 700 in residential and 350 in day colleges. 
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Unhappily the lack of accommodation is mainly for women, 
and the supply of training for women is terribly inelastic. A 
thousand additional men would make comparatively little 
difference to our present universities. A thousand women 
added to the women’s colleges would simply overwhelm 
them. And the need is not for one thousand places but for 
four. ' 
Nor shall we rightly appreciate the extent and nature 
of our present difficulty unless we realise that four-fifths 
of the residential colleges are confined to members of 
particular denominations; and those, as it would seem, 
not the denominations of the successful candidates. There 
are nearly 2,000 places available annually in residential 
training colleges of one kind or another, and only 937 
of those who passed in the first class sought admission (in 
the first instance: only first applications are published) 
into a residential college. Clearly the supply of places 
should have been ample for the first class applicants. But 
if we analyse the list we find it otherwise. There were 
1,300 and odd places available in Church colleges, and 
370 first class applicants. There were 140 places in Roman 
Catholic colleges, and thirty-five applicants. There were 
117 places in Wesleyan colleges, and forty-seven appli- 
cants. There were 407 places in unsectarian colleges, and 
485 applicants. Thus there were at least 1,000 places in 
residential colleges still available for the 4,328 candi- 
dates who passed in the second division. But while the 
sectarian colleges had an available balance of 1,100 
vacant places, the unsectarian colleges had been forced 
to reject at least eighty of their first class applicants. 

Obviously, then, the need is for unsectarian accommo- 
dation. But the explanation is less obvious. For it cannot 
be doubted that the large majority of those who sat for 
the examination were themselves Anglicans. It is true 
that unsectarian schools are now in a slight majority in 
the country. But while in Board schools no dis- 
crimination is attempted between Anglican and Noncon- 
formist, the pupil teachers in Anglican and Roman Catholic 
schools are exclusively Anglican and Roman Catholic. 
We have, then, the remarkable fact that while a large 
majority of the candidates were Anglican, and while four- 
fifths of the residential accommodation was also Anglican, 
the number seeking admission to Anglican colleges was 
scarcely more than three-quarters of the number seeking 
admission to unsectarian colleges. The fact seems to 
be that the large majority, not only of Nonconformist 
candidates, but also of Church candidates prefer an un- 
sectarian college. And this conclusion is supported by 
the known fact that of those who gain admission to the 
British and Foreign colleges (unsectarian), nearly a third 
are always Anglican; and this in spite of the risk of com- 
peting there. For a candidate may sit for one college 
only ; and failure there may entail final rejection, though 
the candidate come out high in the first class. 

The need, then, is urgent and undisputed. Its charac- 
ter and extent are clear. Some definite provision for it 
must be made by Parliament if anything is to be done. 
School Boards have not the power; County Councils have 
not the will. When Germany and France set themselves 
to reorganise their national education their first care was 
to secure an adequate supply of fully-trained teachers. Our 
educational prophets content themselves with deploring 
or deriding the narrowness and inefficiency of our schools. 


G. L. Bruce. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


In the Era, a new American monthly magazine, there is a 
short article by Mr. William S$. Walsh, on “ Literary Heavy 
Weights on Light Literature.” The title as a title is nardly 
more felicitous than that monument of titular clumsiness, 
“Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 


Childhood”; but its intention is plain, and under it Mr. 
Walsh has got together some curious instances of the atti- 
tude of men of eminence towards the art of fiction. Take, 
for instance, Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, “father,” as 
Mr. Walsh tells us, “ of Matthew Amold, and grandfather of 
the greatest woman novelist of our day (Mrs. Humphry 
Ward),” and, it might be added, a hero of fiction himself. 
We find him preaching in Rugby Chapel about the time 
that the monthly issues of The Pickwick Papers were draw- 
ing to a close, on the want of moral and intellectual tension 
in the school, and he lays a good deal of the blame for this 
unhappy state of affairs on those same monthly © sues. 
“Former works of amusement,” said the Doctor, “ not being 
published periodically, did not occupy the mind for so long 
a time, nor keep alive so constant an expectation, nor by 
thus dwelling upon the mind and distilling themselves into 
it, as it were, drop by drop, did they possess it so largely, 
colouring even in many instances its very language, and 
affording frequent matter for conversation.” 





THE complaint is a curious echo of the furore of ex- 
citement that the green-covered numbers aroused through- 
out the country. Sherlock Holmes and the phosphorus- 
painted dog were never so discussed, and Dr. Amold, intent 
upon matters of higher import than the epic of the benign 
Pickwick, may have been annoyed at hearing his name at 
every turn; he may have read a number or two, and, not 
being gifted with a very insistent sense of humour, may 
have been unable to see that there was “anything in it.” 
For it certainly seems to be bringing unnecessarily large 
guns into action to exhort his hearers “to abstain from 
mental food which excites and weakens the mind, and from 
which nothing but ill can be augured to the intellectual and 
spiritual growth it should be their effort to achieve.” “ No- 
thing but ill!” They are strong words. Mr. Walsh very 
appropriately contrasts with them the sermon preached by 
Dean Stanley, “the most famous of all the pupils of Dr. 
Arnold,” thirty years after, when Dickens was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. “ Poetry,” said the Dean, “ may kindle 
a loftier fire, the drama may rivet the attention more firmly, 
science may open a wider horizon, and philosophy may 
touch a deeper spring, but no works are so penetrative or so 
persuasive, enter so many houses, or attract so many readers 
as the romance or novel of modern times.” He spoke 
throughout his sermon of a good novel as an uamixed good, 
“an exemplar of the same sort of teaching as that cf the 
parables of Scripture.” 





THE attitude of the Dean towards the art of fiction, 
startling enough at that time from a religious teacher, is 
to-day the common one, and that of the schoolmaster will 
hardly find a supporter. And yet Newman took up the 
same attitude, and gave reasons for his views both from 
Anglican and Roman Catholic pulpits. He must have re- 
laxed his views later on, for he was the author of two works 
of fiction himself. But his condemnation of the religious 
novel could hardly have been expressed with more direct- 
ness. “They do harm on the whole,” he said; “they lead 
men to cultivate the religious affections separate from re- 
ligious practice.” And to quote Mr. Walsh’s paraphrase : 
“ We are exciting emotions which die out as they are stirred 
without any definite action on our parts which could be re- 
ferred to that impulse, and though there was an original 
connection in our minds between feeling and acting, there 
is none now, and ‘ the wires within us, as they may be called, 
are loosened and powerless.’” ‘There can be little doubt 
that to read novels and nothing but novels has a debilitatirg 
intellectual if not moral effect, and, if they had lived to see 
the extent to which fiction is devoured at the present day, 
Newman and Arnold would have been amply justified in 
their strictures, and Dean Stanley might to some extent have 
reversed his opinions. 





THERE is already an uneasy feeling abroad that the 
bright and sunny weather which almost invariably greeted 
Queen Victoria when she took part in any State function 
cannot be so certainly looked for in the case of King 
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Edward. The detailed predictions, therefore, which Mr. 
Hugh Clements has drawn up of the weather we are likely 
to have on Coronation Day and the four days preceding 
and succeeding it will be read with some interest. The 
prophecies of Zadkiel and Old Moore, produced with un- 
abashed persistency year after year, in spite of the numerous 
accidents which prevent their complete fulfilment, may dis- 
pose us to receive with a certain amount of scepticism the 
prognostications of another weather prophet. Mr. Clements, 
however, professes to have solved the matter on a scientific 
basis, and points to a period of five months in 1897, in 
which he foretold accurately the London rainfall for each 
succeeding day, certainly a somewhat remarkable perform- 
ance. His prophecy for June 26 is: “ Generally cloudy in 
the morning, with slight rain; fine and partially cloudy till 
evening, then overcast for a time, with some rain.” It is 
not altogether a cheering outlook, and, if Mr. Clements is 
to be believed, Coronation Day might with advantage be 
postponed until June 28, when he promises us a “ very fine, 
bright, and warm day.” It will be interesting to see whether 
this new weather prophet is right in his forecast. 





To SEDDON. 


Oh swiftly o’er the subject main, 
From Afric’s fields of blood and pain, 
Great spirit, hitherward again, 
Imperial Seddon, hasten ; 
Our little England bids thee speed, 
Apostle of the greater creed, 
To help her in her hour of need, 
To comfort, cheer, and chasten. 


Blast with thy scorn the narrower views 

That shun Protection, and refuse 

To welcome Preferential Dues, 
Or longer trust the Tory. 

Consign to everlasting hate 

The coward hearts who underrate 

The mutton that would make thiem great, 
Thy mutton, and thy glory. 


Oh speak, as only thou canst speak, 

Of how to trample on the weak, 

How make the “ foreign devils” shriek, 
And most securely vex them. 

Rise prophetlike, and sternly bid 

Our rulers drop the gloves of kid 

With which, though somewhat deftly hid, 
Thy glowing fancy decks them. 


Speed swiftly o’er the subject main, 
Set England on her legs again, 
Hark to the voice of Chamberlain 

In piteous accents calling ; 
Come, and avert the impending doom, 
Great spirit, snatch us from the tomb ! 
New Zealand mutton needs a boom 

And Zollvereins are falling. 

G. F. B. 





I po like an advertisement which appeals to my intellect 
or my artistic sensibilities as well as to those baser prumpt- 
ings of self interest on which most advertisers rely for their 
success. I have received through the post a little pam- 
phlet, of which the cover is devoted to an admirable repro- 
duction of a portrait of Eleanor Gwynn; that and nothing 
more. The pamphlet itself sings the praises of certain 
brands of cider and perry, seductive drinks enough, but 
having at first sight little connection with the subject of the 
picture. It seems, however, that Herefordshire is re- 
nowned for the singular beauty of its women. “It is not,” 
I read, “ that the women of this broad area are distinguished 
by classical features—rather the reverse. Their loveliness 
is less that of outline than of colouring. Complexions both 
transparent and brilliant add lustre to an expression alike 
happy and mirthful, while the bright hue of cheek and 


lips, entirely free from all coarseness, is singularly enhanced 
by radiant eyes.” Furthermore, Nell Gwynn, who was born 
in Hereford, “ owed much, if not all, of her power over the 
Merry Monarch to a faultless complexion and a bright, laugh- 
ing expression.” All these advantages, and others described 
in language of a more medical nature, the Mercian 
beauties, we are told, owe to the drinking of cider, and 
there really seems to be something in it, for it is un- 
doubtedly true that “whereas in Germany, where beer is 
drunk on a very large scale, it is a rare thing to find a girl 
with a complexion, in the cider districts of Normandy and 
Brittany clear complexions are the rule, not the exception.” 
Now, that, apart from the English in which it is written, 
which is not so pure as the cider which it extols, I call an 
arresting advertisement, which is far more likely to result 
in an order than if the money spent upon it uad been used 
to put up a hideous wooden hoarding in the middle of a field 
of daisies and buttercups. 





TALKING of pure English, the historic Babu will have 
to look to his laurels now that the “educated Kaffir” has 
entered the field. The following is the text of a letter sent 
by a Government employee who had been officially re- 
buked for his intemperate habits : 


“Having promulgated my conduct of drinking presump- 
tuously, I beg to tell me nominally the person informed you. 
Consulted by speculations, the case should be reprimanded 
for the derogation of my name. When you addressed your 
inspection I perceived dishonest intermeddling; otherwise 
I am not a controversial acumen. Remember you are 
forced to tell me; the matter is not to be approbated clan- 
destinely, because it was proclaimed publicly. Quickness 
of the answer will so oblige yours truly 





I hope that this demand received a sufficiently weighty 
reply. 
M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MunIcEps. 


REMEDIES AGAINST JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 


WE have received a work entitled ‘‘ Appeals from 
Justices,” by Messrs. Scholefield and Hill (London : 
Butterworth and Co.), which deals comprehensively, 
and, of course, from a purely legal standpoint, with 
appeals to quarter sessions, special cases, mandamus, 
certiorari, and other modes by which the judicial and 
ministerial powers of justices may be controlled and 
their abuse punished. The idea of the work is good, 
and its execution most praiseworthy. More than a 
third of the book is taken up with appeals to quarter 
sessions from the decisions of magistrates. The sub- 
ject is clearly divided under heads. Thus there 
are—(1) Appeals from convictions or orders of a court 
of summary jurisdiction, (2) licensing appeals, (3) 
appeals against highway certificates, (4) appeals against 
orders for the removal of paupers, (5) appeals against 
certain orders under the Lunacy Act, 1890, &c. 
The learned authors have obviously taken immense 
pains, and have spread their net most cunningly. Yet, 
even so, they are not certain that they have caught 
every fish : 

“It is believed that most of the appeals other than those 
falling within Chapter II. are referred to in the twelve parts 
of this chapter; but the reader must bear in mind that there 
may be others of a similar nature ” (p. 65). 

It is laid down (at p. 129) that ‘‘if the justices at 
sessions act within their jurisdiction, and, in fact, hear 
an appeal, their decision is final and cannot be reviewed 
by any Court whatever without their consent.” If 
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they entertain doubts, however, they may, except in 
particular cases, state a case for the opinion of the High 
Court. Any person aggrieved by any proceeding of 
justices not in sessions may apply to the Court 
to state a special case, and, if it refuses to do 
SO, may apply to the High Court of Justice for 
an order requiring the case to be stated on the 
ground either of an error in law or of excess of 
jurisdiction. These two important matters are well 
treated in Chapters IV. and V. The following three 
chapters on mandamus and prohibition raise many 
difficult points, including the distinction so dear to 
English jurisprudence, yet so difficult to draw, between 
ministerial and judicial functions. Inthe last resort an 
aggrieved citizen may try ‘‘ certiorari” (Chapter IX.), 
or, if he be of a vindictive turn, he may file a 
‘‘criminal information” (Chapter XI.) against 
the offending magistrate. We do not suppose that any 
layman will ever read this book. It is too technical 
for the general reader. But any Englishman acquainted 
with continental jurisprudence and its ‘‘ administrative 
law” will be deeply struck by the manifold remedies 
with which his own law and constitution have provided 
him against judicial and administrative oppression. 
Messrs. Scholefield and Hill have done a real service 
to lawyers by exploring the whole battle-ground of 
citizen versus magistrate. 


MunicipaL AupirT. 


The elective auditor of the City of Liverpool has 
instituted a new departure, so far as that city is con- 
cerned, in issuing for the benefit of his fellow citizens a 
comprehensive report upon the results of his work. 
He makes some candid comments, especially upon 
alleged ‘“‘ guzzling and gorging” on the part of the 
City Fathers atthe public expense. Expensive luncheons, 
wines, and cigars appear to be the order of the day, 
both when councillors are out of town on corporation 
business and when they are engaged in the periodical 
inspection of the undertakings under their control. 
For deputations, &c., out of town £2 2s. per head 
per day, with first-class rail and cab fares, is 
allowed, and the total for the year amounted to 
41,087, of which one councillor alone drew £101. The 
auditor remarks that expenses under this head during 
the summer are treble the amount spent in the winter, 
and puts it down to the fact that this class of work is 
more enjoyable in summer than in winter. He further 
calls attention to a very pleasant continental tour 
which six councillors and two officials had, at a cost of 
£28 each, excluding £72 paid for fares, for the purpose 
of inspecting cattle markets in Germany. Figures are 
also published with regard to money spent on food and 
drink in connection with annual inspections of cor- 
porate departments. To inspect Lake Vyrnwy 
waterworks cost £303; to imspect the baths 
cost #10 in food and drink and £3 in cab hire. 
The inspection of parks and gardens cost £94, or £6 
per member of the committee, and many a family in 
Liverpool has to exist for a week on the sum which 
each member of this committee spent on drink alone in 
one day. The same story is told of the inspection of 
other departments, including St. George’s Dock, 
situated only a few yards from the Town Hall, and 
yet twenty shillings was charged for carriages and £6 
for food and drinks. 

Mr. Norbury Williams has called attention to the 
same matter in the case of Manchester, and has entered 
a protest against the constantly recurring ‘‘ feeds” 
which take place in the Town Hall. A dinner or lunch 
is held on the slightest pretext, to which councillors and 
their wives are invited. All this he declares absolutely 
illegal expenditure, and he asks citizens to join him in 
taking action against those members of the Council 
who sign the orders to pay the money. 

Unfortunately, illegal expenditure of this descrip- 
tion is very common with municipalities. There is no 





outside check on it. As a rule, the auditors do nothing 
but testify to the arithmetical accuracy of the books. 
All this is very interesting at present, in view of the 
fact that the municipal councils will shortly be entrusted 
with the educational work of the schooi boards, and 
that they are asking to be relieved of the services of 
the Government auditor. Rather should the auditor 
be retained, and his work extended to other branches 
of municipal activity. It will be a sad commentary on 
the eulogy of municipal councils, so prevalent to-day, 
if these bodies profess themselves unable to provide 
sufficient funds for the education of the young, and yet 
are able to make ample provision for their own 
‘*junketing.” 
IN THE House. 


On Tuesday the Votes for the Board of Agriculture 
and the Local Government Board raised discussion 
which covered a great deal of ground—subjects so 
different as milk and monkeys. On the first Vote Sir 
E. Strachey suggested that the local authorities were 
slack in administering the Food and Drugs Act, 
especially where it should be applied to milk and 
butter. This Mr. Hanbury admitted, but as the Act 
was comparatively new he would give the local authori- 
ties more time before using his own powers. He 
would like to encourage horse-breeding in England, but 
had no funds. On the muzzling order he was firm, 
refusing to relax it even for sheep dogs. 

On the second Vote Mr. Chaplin dilated on the 
woes of motorists, the absurdity of the existing speed 
limit (his own) of twelve miles an hour, and the need 
for a short amending Act. Lord Hugh Cecil drew 
attention to the Greenwich folly-—a second workhouse 
recently built by order of the Local Government Board 
for £192,000, but standing empty. ; 

Mr. Broadhurst told a terrifying story about vacci- 
nation lymph taken from a monkey and applied to some 
children by an employé of the Board. Mr. Long, in 
reply, refused to let the Greenwich Guardians sell their 
white elephant. In the monkey case the doctor, he 
said, had first vaccinated himself and had passed the 
lymph through a calf before applying it. On motors 
he was obdurate, refusing to increase the maximum 
speed unless identification were made easier. This, he 
thought, might be done through registration by local 
authorities. On small matters of this kind, Ministers, 
especially Mr. Hanbury, obviously desire to be reason- 
able. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices.] 





SORROW O’ MYDATH. 


EARY the cry of the wind is, weary the sea, 
\) \ Weary the mind and the spirit and body o’ me. 
Would I were out of it, done with it, would I could be 
A white gull crying along the desolate sands. 


Outcast derelict soul in a body accurst, ’ ; 

Standing drenched with the spindrift—standing athirst 

For the cool green waves of death to arise and burst 
In a tide of quiet for me on the desolate sands. 


Would that the waves and the long white hair o’ the 
spray 
Would gather in splendid terror and blot me away 
To the sunless place o’ wrecks where the waters sway 
Gently, dreamily, quietly over desolate sands. 


Joun MASEFIELD 





ates Be Se 
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THE BLUE BOOK ON MARTIAL LAW. 
By AN OFFICER WHO ADMINISTERED MARTiAL Law. 


EFORE commencing a criticism of this work so re- 
cently published I would crave permission to clearly 
define my position in this matter, and the reasons which 
seem to me good for allowing the people of England to 
judge how far the Imperial policy is being carried out. I 
presume that the old line of policy, which encouraged by 
judicious treatment the gradual amalgamation of alien races 
into the golden ring of the Empire, is the one which we 
still adhere to. I am aware that there is much evidence to 
show that our policy has been changed, but I yet hope 
that appearances may have deceived us. 

In treating, then, of the questions of South Africa I 
am doing so entirely on Imperial lines, consonant with the 
principle above mentioned, and only look towards the 
gradual settling of the country under the Imperial flag as 
the end to be obtained. Whatever view may be taken by 
history of the political questions which led up to this war 
is, so far as I am concerned, beside the point, for when we 
were involved in it I voluntarily came forward to fight for 
my country, because I believed a national emergency had 
arisen. It would, perhaps, have been as well if all the 
persons who criticise my action in telling the truth, and 
thereby I hope helping my friends, the loyalist Dutch, had 
at that time of emergency acted in as pronounced a 
way as I have done. In this article I have, therefore, only 
to review the effect of Martial Law in Cape Colony and 
the Government folio which purports to inform the British 
public how Martial Law was there administered. Moreover, 
taking a wide and Imperial standpoint, we may assume that 
it is the duty and interest of all persons in responsible 
positions to favour those who are loyal, especially those of 
Dutch extraction, and to teach those inclined towards dis- 
loyalty that their interests were better served by adherence 
to the Empire than by opposition to it. This is the A B C 
of Government, and we will now see how far it has been 
carried out. 

While on this point I may say it would be perhaps 
worth while for some Member of Parliament to inquire how 
many of our Dutch compatriots in Cape Colony joined the 
Boers when the Boer Army was everywhere successful in the 
field, and when there was no reason why the enemy should 
not have marched on Capetown so far as opposition on 
our side was concerned, and how many have joined the 
Boers during the longer period while we were victorious, 
from the beginning of last year (1901) to the present time. 
The figures would be instructive. 

I propose now to take the Explanatory Memorandum 
of the Blue Book, to review the instructions there purport- 
ing to have been g'ven for the guidance of Officers Adminis- 
tering Martial Law, and no less how these instructions were 
carried out so far as my experience goes. These instruc- 
tions, according to this work, were issued for the informa: 
tion of, firstly, officers who were members of the Military 
Courts, and, secondly, of Commandants of Districts in 
Cape Colony, and naturally of the other colonies, but I am 
treating only of the former. I think it is only fair to say, 
on behalf of the officers concerned, that, whatever the 
Government may say to the contrary, these instructions 
were not promulgated. Further, in most cases, as will be 
seen later, the instructions issued to us were those which 
tended towards severity rather than those which counselled 
care in dealing with our civilian fellow subjects. 

One of the earliest orders which was given was to the 
effect that, where possible, a magistrate should be detailed 








to sit on Military Courts, with the view of giving confidence 
to the peuple that legal methods would obtain. This ‘s 
excellent, but as far as my knowledge goes it was not done, 
nor did 1 ever hear of this order until I read it in the Blue 
Book before me. 

In a preceding letter I have mentioned the fact that 
a pamphlet was published for the guidance of officers. A 
great deal is made of this little work in the Blue Book, and 
I have no quarrel with the work itself, except only that the 
final paragraph absolutely vitiates the whole of the educa- 
tional work of the pamphlet when it naively states that any 
offence mentioned in this work, offences varying from dis- 
obedience of minor regulations to treason and murder, 
may be punished by death, penal servitude, hard labour, 
or fining. There is no advice as to the graduation of 
punishment, and it leaves it open to the Court whether a 
man may be condemned to death for not bringing in his 
horses or receive a week’s imprisonment for murder. 

As to the composition of the Courts for the trial of 
civilians, I need not dwell on this. A glance at the table 
of trials for treason, &c., will show any intelligent reader 
that no care was taken to obtain suitable and responsible 
officers for this important duty. I cannot help pointing out 
the fact that subaltern officers were apparently frequently 
detailed for this work, which seems to me hardly com- 
patible with the advice that care should be taken in select- 
ing responsible persons. Another statement occurring 
earlier in the work, to the effect that accused persons 
should be represented by counsel, is a delightful expression 
of an ideal hardly arrived at; for, as will be noted in the 
table of trials, where the death penalty was inflicted 
according to the evidence of the Blue Book, only in three 
cases out of forty-nine were the prisoners so represented, 
and in two of the three they were represented by attorneys- 
at-law. 

In the cases in which I was personally interested there 
was a larger proportion than this, though I cannot think 
that the result was quite satisfactory, for it is not difficult 
under Martial Law to intimidate a counsel for the defence, 
for a too strenuous and incisive defence may very likely 
cause the energetic counsel to be classed as having Boer 
inclinations, and possibly end by his being imprisoned as 
an “undesirable.” To point out how this may work, I will 
give aninstance. Atacertain place inthe Western District, 
the counsel found that there was not sufficient notice given 
to the prisoners to enable him to subpcena his witnesses, 
many of whom were obliged to travel thirty or forty miles. 
He had been informed of this by his solicitor, who hap- 
pened to be mayor of the town, and he very properly 
applied in open court to have more time. This rather 
ordinary application was taken by the President of the 
Court as an insult, and he demanded of the counsel that 
he should at once point out who had so grossly misin- 
formed him. This he did, and the wretched mayor was 
brought up and threatened that he would be imprisoned 
for contempt of Court, and only by humbly apologising 
was he liberated. To this day I have never discovered 
what offence he was supposed to have committed, seeing 
that only twelve hours’ notice was given of the trials, and 
this was certainly, in my opinion, insufficient. The mayor 
so treated was a well-known loyalist of the district. It is 
not curious that after this incident the counsel was less 
inclined to actively defend his clients, and still less so to 
make applications to the Court on their behalf. 

It will be admitted, at any rate, that a competent 
counsel for the Crown and likewise for the Defence should 
have been appointed, but so far as my experience goes 
this was not done. It is true in some seven out of the 
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ninety cases counsel appeared for the prisoners, and very 
able ones too, but these were employed at the expense of 
the prisoners, an expense which the vast majority of the 
accused were unable to afford. 

We must now notice a most astounding statement 
made in this work, with apparently the authority of 
the Government, that “Martial Law Regulations were 
framed in such a way as to meet the conditions of everyday 
life in a proclaimed district, and were not much more 
severe than the police regulations obtaining within recent 
years in some European countries.” The person who wrote 
this must either be of phenomenal age, if he can assert that 
within recent years any European country had police regula- 
tions in any way comparable to the Martial Law Regulations 
in Cape Colony, or he must be an original explorer, and have 
discovered some country unknown to the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. 

Where is this country where regulations affected the 
people nearly as severely as these mentioned below ? 

At a certain place a loyal Dutch farmer came to me 
with his complaint, which I investigated and found to be 
accurate. He had, as all had, to bring in his foodstuffs 
except the allowed seven days’ supplies for his household. 
He had therefore to get the supplies out every week from 
the town to his farm, and was personally obliged to come for 
them himseit by order of the Commandant. He lived from 
twenty to twenty-five miles from a road, and hav, therefore, 
to carry his food on foot this distance in two journeys, taking 
roughly four days out of the seven. He hada grown-up son, 
but the Commandant would not allow the son to help his 
father in this work, and his appeal to me was to obtain from 
the Commandant a pass to allow his son to help him, which 
had previously been refused. 

In what country have men ecquitted by a Court of an 
offence been still retained as prisoners on the simple word 
of the Commandant, and kept for two months after the 
event? 

Where has it been possible to detain as a prisoner an 
old woman of fifty years in prison on a charge of not report- 
ing the enemy, though she had in her house at the time eight 
children under the age of fifteen years, and in reporting she 
would have been obliged to walk some twenty miles over a 
rough country ? She had, moreover no servant, and her hus- 
band was imprisoned as an undesirable. Moreover, at the 
time this woman was expected to have reported the enemy 
there was a British scout in the neighbourhood, whose duty 
it was to do this work. This old woman was imprisoned 
for over a month before trial for this offence. It should 
further be understood that all the people in her district 
were likewise made prisoners for the same offence. In 
what country would ic be possible to arraign a Member of 
Parliament for the offence of not bringing in his horses 
when ordered, though he had complied with this order 
twice, in both cases finding no one to take them over? On 
refusing to bring them in a third time he was arrested, kept 
two months in prison without trial, and punished by a 
Military Court with six months’ hard labour, a fine of five 
hundred pounds, or an additional six months. He was 
imprisoned as an ordinary criminal, and the last I heard 
of him ue was doing his time at Capetown. 

These are a few cases out of many which I know, and 
I should be glad to learn in what country in Europe the 
police regulations have been nearly as severe as the results 
shown above within recent years. 

There is one paragraph among the many which I 
admit was enforced, and this is the one which says that in the 
case of rebels captured they should be charged not only with 
treason, but with— 


“Murder, attempted murder, or being accessories to 
murder.” 

This instruction was literally carried out, and it was 
not an uncommon sight to see boys of from fourteen to 
eighteen, round-faced, blue-eyed lads, solemnly arraigned 
with murder because they were on commando and were 
British subjects. As a public school boy I feel that such a 
chance of joining a rebel band would at that age have 
infallibly attracted me, and I should have considered the 
accusation of murder rather ridiculous. These boys have 
mostly been condemned to penal servitude for life, a 
punishment which I earnestly hope may soon be commuted 
by Royal clemency. 

The point, however, is that murder is inserted in the 
indictment by order from superior authority, and, therefore, 
whereas we might possibly have considered a flogging as a 
sufficient punishment for such revolt, we were compelled 
to look upon the matter seriously when so grave a charge 
was seriously propounded. 


I hardly need revert to the question of the record. 
According to the instructions in the Blue Book, “the pro- 
ceedings were to be held in open court; all evidence and 
the defence were to be written in full.” 


This order was not given to us, and therefore the record 
was not kept. The procedure laid down by a Memoran- 
dum, dated December 7, 1899, sub-paragraph E, reads: 
“The procedure laid down for Field General Courts 
Martial under the Army Act will be followed with the 
addition that all evidence and the defence (for which every 
facility shall be given) will be written in full.” This sounds 
very right and proper, but this procedure in no case was 
adhered to in the court on which I sat, and therefore it is 
a gross imposition to imply that this was done. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the Court from the bench stated that he was bound 
by no rules of procedure, and for this,I presume, he had 
authority. This declaration was made in one of the earliest 
trials at Matjesfontein on or about October 24, 1901. 


One paragraph of the confidential Memorandum issued 
by the Chief of the Staff, and quoted in the Blue Book, has 
especial interest. The fact that it apparently did not reach 
Commandants in Cape Colony must be assumed. It is 
dated January 30, 1900, and is to the effect that “ neither 
the selling of articles to the enemy, who would otherwise 
take them, nor a feeling of sympathy with an enemy, unless 
expressed in some act of disloyalty, could be considered 
offences.” The italics are mine. 


This most excellent instruction implies that from the 
Dutch Cape Colonists only passive loyalty can be expected 
when their relatives, rightly or wrongly, are fighting in the 
field against us. How far this order has been promulgated 
and its spirit interpreted may be seen by the action taken 
in two districts in Cape Colony, which have come within 
my experience. In these two districts the Commandant 
ordained that all the male inhabitants of more or less 
mature years should either join the District Mounted Troops 
or be employed cleaning the streets, and doing other less 
agreeable work, the result of this ordinance being that 
three boys were tried at Laingsburg, and when asked <o 
say what they could in mitigation of punishment thy 
frankly stated that they understood that the Commandant 
had said that they were either to join the army and fight 
against their own race or to do degrading work, and so they 
preferred to join the Boers. They added that they had no 
“spite” against the English Government, but what were 
they to do? As an Englishman I could not morally blame 
them, though as a soldier I was obliged to punish them. 
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It will be seen from the above few facts, culled from 
among many, that our action, through want of instructions 
conveyed to officers in responsible positions, has led to 
much injustice, not alone to injustice to rebels, but to in- 
justice of a very serious nature to the passively loyal Dutch 
of Cape Colony. It would be of use to learn from the 
Government the proportion of acquittals there have been 
in relation to sentences before the Military Courts. That 
also would be instructive. I hope someone will ask for 
this information. As has been said before, the only policy 
which I have been able to discern in our Military Govern- 
ment of Cape Colony has been the persistent one of hitting 
under authority the wrong man, imprisoning, or harassing, 
or aggravating the loyalist Dutch, and this policy has ben 
eminently successful, for it is now as difficult to find a loyal 
Dutchman in Cape Colony as it would have been to find a 
disloyal one before the Jameson Raid. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE YOUNG SCOTS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,---As an outcome of your admirable article on Mr. 
Gladstone’s memory, I will ask, why not have for England 
a scciety on the same lines as the “ Young Scots” ? 

The “valiant and dogged effort” of the “ Young 
Scots,” led by Mr. Shaw, and voiced in the Press by Mr. 
Hector Macpherson, has restored to Scottish Liberalism 
the power of clear and sound thinking, and the spirit of 
enthusiastic loyalty to the ideals which have made and will 
keep the Liberal Party the true instrument of good. The 
recrudescence of Jingoism in its vulgar or its sublimated 
form has been killed in Scotland. 

In England we have everywhere evidence that similar 
forces of genuine Liberal sentiment, of earnest conviction, 
and of resolute action only wait for the touch of unity and 
concentration. The temper of the great meetings of the 
National Liberal Federation, and of the splendid gather- 
ings addressed last autumn and winter, and in the last few 
days at Darlington by the elected Leader of the Party, is 
unmistakable. 

We have had excellent and successful attempts to con- 
centrate these forces on more or less limited areas in the 
League of Liberals against Militarism, the New Reform 
Club, &c. That should lead to a bolder effort on broad and 
comprehensive lines to give once more to the Liberal Party 
in England that vital and concentrated energy which would 
draw all these forces into united and strenuous action, and 
emancipate the party and its principles from personal in- 
trigues, and from the enervating influence of counterfeit 
ideals borrowed from Lord Beaconsfield.—Yours, &c., 


F, A. CHANNING. 
May 29, 1902. 


THE COLONIES AND THE CORN TAX. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Will you permit me, through your columns, to 
make an appeal to Free Traders, without distinction of 
party, to support the Cobden Club in resisting the pro- 
posed corn tax ? 

That the tax is not required for revenue purposes is 
patent. In the current year, without any addition to last 
year’s taxes, it is estimated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that there will be a surplus over ordinary expendi- 





ture of no less than £23,000,000. This is a larger sum 
than has been contributed to the cost of the war out of 
revenue in any previous year. If additional revenue had 
been required it could have been raised by increasing the 
present taxation of beer and tobacco. 

The present tax on beer is 7s. gd. a barrel (or about 
2¥¢d. a gallon). For many years during the past century 
the tax was approximately 19s. a barrel. The consump- 
tion of beer in the United Kingdom has increased in the 
past fifteen years from 27,000,000 barrels to 36,000,000 
barrels. The yield of the beer tax for the year ending 
March 31, 1901, was just under £ 14,000,000. 

The present tax on unmanufactured tobacco is 3s. a 
pound. It was 3s. 2d. a pound shortly before the war 
began. The consumption of tobacco within the kingdom 
has increased in the past fifteen years from 52,000,000 lb. 
to 80,000,000 Ib. The yield of the tobacco tax for the 
year ending March 31, 1901, was just under £13,000,000. 

In the face of these figures it is incredible that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order to obtain the small 
sum of £2,600,000, should have turned aside from these 
increasingly popular luxuries, and placed a tax on the sheer 
necessaries of daily existence, unless he had some ulterior 
motive, which it was not convenient at the time to disclose. 
What that motive was Mr. Chamberlain has now told the 
country. 

The corn tax has been imposed in order to prepare 
the way for an Imperial Preferential Tariff ; or, in simpler 
language, the food of the people of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland is to be taxed in order to increase the profits of 
Canadian corn growers. 

Incidentally, the effect of the tax is to protect one of 
our home industries, namely, corn growing, at the expense 
of all our other home industries, but apparently this inci- 
dental evil was not foreseen by the Ministers who proposed 
the tax. Their only object was to prepare the way for pro- 
tecting colonial industries at the expense of the industries 
of the Mother Country. 

The whole idea underlying this scheme is false. 
Mutual trading is in no way essential to friendship, and 
nothing is more certain to destroy friendship than an 
attempt to compel mutual trading in defiance of pecuniary 
interest. 

Nor is there any reason to connect the question of 
Imperial Defence with the question of preferential tariffs. 
There is no preferential tariff between London and Edin- 
burgh, yet each city, according to its means, contributes 
equally to the defence of the common Empire. If the 
colonies are ready to bear their share of the common 
burdens, it 1s for them to come forward and say so. It is 
not for us to do injustice to ourselves in order to bribe 
them to do what is just. 

At present Canada contributes to the cost of the 
Imperial Navy not one penny. Australasia contributes a 
small sum, which does not even cover the cost of the 
special squadron locked up in Australasian waters for 
purely local defence. On the basis of population, Austra- 
lasia and Canada should together contribute to the cost of 
the Navy not less than £6,000,000 a year. 

But whatever view the colonies may take of their 
pecuniary obligations to the Mother Country, it would be 
a fatal blunder on the part of England to weaken her posi- 
tion as a world Power by abandoning the policy of the 
open door, or to diminish her economic strength by revert- 
ing to a taxation which plunders a dozen industries in order 
to add to the profits of one. 

Instead, it is her duty to continue to urge upon her 
colonies that they will find prosperity, not by robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, or by limiting their own or England’s trade, 
but by throwing open wide their harbours to the commerce 
of the world. 

I therefore appeal to all who realise the importance 
of the issues involved to assist the Cobden Club in opposing 
the reactionary proposals now before the country, on the 
double ground that they are fraught with injustice to the 
people of this kingdom and with danger to the permanent 
strength and unity of the Empire. 
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_  _This appeal is directed to the subjects of the King 
in all parts of the world, for I know that many of those 
who have crossed the seas have not forgotten their English 
sense of justice, and will reject with indignation an artificial 
advantage to themselves offered at the expense of the 
poorest of the poor in the Old Country.—Yours, &c., 


Haroip Cox, 
Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


6, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


THE WAR LOAN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Birmingham, 
Says it is right that our descendants should pay for 150 
millions, about two-thirds of his estimate, of the cost of the 
war, because they will benefit so much from this expendi- 
ture. 

There can be no doubt that when we borrow money for 
this purpose our descendants will contribute largely to the 
cost of the war; but the converse, that we escape that por- 
tion of the cost, is by no means so clear. If by any possi- 
bility we could escape from the present cost and leave it to 
a future generation to pay, that might be a present gain, 
but there is no possibility of escaping the present cost. ‘The 
bills have to be paid, and the money has to be found. ‘The 
words “ taxation” and “loan” only imply different methods 
of finding the money. The word “ taxation” indicates the 
bolder, wiser, and cheaper method. The word “loan” 
indicates an endeavour to conceal from the present genera- 
tion the cost which they are incurring, but it does not reduce 
the cost which they have incurred and are incurring at this 
present time by one single penny. On the contrary, it 
increases the cost by the amount of interest which we pay. 
In the course of thirty-three years we shall have paid in inte- 
rest a sum equal to the amount borrowed, and that has to 
be added to the original amount, so that the 150 millions 
will have been augmented to 300 millions, and in the 
course of 100 years we shall have paid the amount four 
times over, or 600 millions. I admit there are cases where 
a loan saves the people who borrow a good deal of ex- 
pense. That happens when a poor nation borrows from 
another nation money which it could not otherwise obtain, 
and then, as so often happens, fails to repay the loan. 
That is a clear and manifest gain to the borrower; but if 
a rich person borrows from himself with one hand and 
repays with the other hand, that is a mere juggling with 
pen and paper ; and if a great nation borrows from its own 
capitalists money to pay for its current expenses, at a rate 
of interest which these capitalists consider profitable to 
themselves, that is only a method of making the expendi- 
ture profitable to the few, while saddling the many with a 
perpetual charge, amounting, as I have said above, in 100 
years to a total of four times the original loan. No one 
gains by the transaction except the money-lender. That 
amount of money has been taken from the resources of the 
nation, and its credit is correspondingly reduced, and there 
is a correspondingly less amount of capital remaining for 
reproductive works, and its loss is felt by every worker, 
whether he is a labourer, a professional man, a manufac- 
turer, a miner, or a tradesman. All suffer alike from the 
depletion of our capital—Yours, &c., 


ARNOLD LuPTON. 
Leeds, May 28. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Srr,—I ask the hospitality of your columns to reply 


to the Dean of Winchester’s letter in the Zimes of Wednes- 
day, May 21. 





I am one of those persons who, he kindly admits, may 

be otherwise quite sensible and fair, who yet are unable to 
see what he calls the obvious fact, and 1 the unfounded 
opinion, that it is as unfair to force undenominational 
teaching on the Church of England as it would be for 
Churchmen to force the teaching of the Church on the 
children of Dissenters. 
The point of difference between us lies in the mean- 
ing of the word “ undenominational.” Some take this as an 
ugly vague word to hurl at an opponent, without running 
the risk of breaking his head. But if we ask what its com- 
ponent elements were intended to denote, do we not find 
it almost synonymous with catholic ? We might para- 
phrase it by a phrase slightly adapted from St. Luke— 
“ those things which are most commonly, and therefore most 
surely, believed among us Christians.” 

Next let me ask wherein Dean Stephens thinks this 
common teaching chiefly defective. I presume it is in the 
absence of the Church doctrine of regeneration by water 
baptism. Obviously this cannot be taught, except histori- 
cally, to the children of Anabaptists—a large body among 
the English poor. But the doctrine can be easily ex- 
pressed in a few words. Even an illiterate mother might 
easily here supplement the national religious teaching. She 
might say to her child every morning as he left for school, 
Remember, you were regenerated when you were baptised. 
There is no need of the ridiculous arrangement of different 
classrooms for the teaching of opposite and contradictory 
affirmations. How ridiculous and absurd such an arrange- 
ment would be, is easily seen if we think of it as permitted 
in any other subject than religion. ‘There may be one in 
a million of Englishmen who still thinks that the earth is a 
plane. What Government will ever decree the dedication 
of a classroom once a week for earth flatteners to contra- 
dict the teaching of the school that the earth is a sphere ? 

If the Dean should ask more in detail what unde- 
nominational or catholic religious teaching means, I would 
reply: The narrative of the Holy Gospels, 7.¢., practically 
for young children the three Synoptics, or even one of 
them, as St. Mark ; the stories of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, 
Ruth, Samuel, David, Solomon; for elder children, parts 
of both Isaiahs, or of the later Isaiah, select Psalms and 
Proverbs, and the Acts of the Apostles. I have not by me 
the syllabus of the London School Board; I do not pre- 
tend to set any scheme of my own against theirs, which is 
admitted to be excellent. To the historical foundation 
thus indicated, we should add the elements of religion. 
Some may think that this will bring us on more disputable 
ground. May we not safely include, Trust in the goodness 
of Divine Providence, Obedience, Truth, Order, Diligence, 
Tenderness, Courtesy, Humility? Against such teaching 
there is not, and I hope there never will be, any law. 

Again, there is no real opposition between secular 
and religious: for if God is, He is by general admission the 
God of the present as well as of past and future ages. Also 
I wholly deny that all so-called secular education, 7.¢., edu- 
cation that excludes all teaching of a life eX the grave, 
is evil or even essentially dangerous; for I challenge any 
company of thinkers, even agnostics, to keep school with- 
out discipline, and discipline is a moral education. 

Let me put in symbolic form my reply to Dean 
Stephens. Let D denote the common term, or that part 
of religious teaching which he approves, and that is ap- 
proved also by all or very nearly all good men in England, 
and let him, as an expert, happily not ignorant of the best 
thoughts of wise Nonconformists, let him define this large 
part of the heavenly Depositum: let i denote the inference 
therefrom, or #i the inferences that he thinks needful for 
the Christian or Church character; then we shall know 
what D + 7 means, and be able to judge whether or not 
i can be supplied by the lessons of home and church. 

With the Dean of Winchester’s admirable expression 
of the true end of education, the formation of character, 
and of the usefulness of religious teaching in the accom- 
plishment of this end, I know that many besides myself are 
in full agreement.—Yours, &c., 

T. Witson. 


Harpenden. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. SPENCER’S FAREWELL. 


Facts AND CcmMMENTS By Herbert Spencer. Williams and 


Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


IN the preface to Facts and Comments, Mr. Spencer informs 
the reading public that he addresses them for the last time. 
No one interested in the higher thought of the time can read 
Mr. Spencer’s farewell without emotion. For half a cen- 
tury the philosopher of Evolution has spoken with authority 
on the deepest problems that can exercise the mind of man. 
A solitary thinker, he conceived the bold idea of placing 
philosophic thought on an entirely new basis. He set him- 
self to unify human knowledge by the discovery of the 
root principle of phenomenal existence. It has been well 
said that “to a thinker capable of comprehending it from 
a single point of view, the Universe would present but a 
single fact, but one all-comprehensive truth.” Mr. 
Spencer's distinguished predecessors declared it to be im- 
possible to reduce the Universe to a single fact. Mill and 
Comte both left the problem unsolved. Mr. Spencer’s 
magnificent generalisation, as set forth in First Principles, 
and applied in detail to all phenomena, placed him at once 
in the front rank as a thinker. With marvellous courage 
he laboured at his great work, rarely allowing himself to be 
diverted from his task by other duties or other attractions. 
It was natural that thoughts upon side issues should in the 
long years have crossed his mind, and also natural that 
now that his life’s work is accomplished Mr. Spencer should 
desire to publish his thoughts. ‘The present volume is com- 
posed of thirty-nine brief articles on a variety of topics, vary- 
ing from the familiar questions of daily life to the abstruse 
problems of philosophy. Perhaps the two essays which 
best strike the pathetic note of old age are those entitled 
“Some Regrets” and “ Ultimate Questions.” In the mind 
of the average man, thinkers who pin their faith to the 
Experience philosophy are usually associated with hardness 
of nature, deadness of feeling, and lack of the poetic in- 
stinct. John Stuart Mill used to be spoken of as a logic- 
chopping machine, and Carlyle in one of his venomous 
moods once described Mill as “ sawdustish.” 

What was the fact ? Mill, the champion of Utili- 
tarlanism, possessed a mind tremulously alive to the poetic 
side of nature. The little essay “Some Regrets” reveals 
to the reader a new side of Mr. Spencer’s nature. The 
chief regret is that he has not dwelt at greater length on the 
poetic side of things. Old age is naturally pensive, and on 
the mind of the reader the pensiveness of a philosopher has 
a peculiar charm. 

Mr. Spencer has never been lacking in courage, and 
he has shown his usual pluck in setting down in his book 
strong denunciation of the South African War and its pro- 
moters. Instead of meeting his arguments fairly his Jingo 
critics have contented themselves with representing Mr. 
Spencer as a philosopher who is disappointed that the course 
of human evolution does not fit into his philosophic 
formule. The criticism is as feeble as it is futile. Mr. 
Spencer in his book on Sociology has plainly predicted the 
present situation, with all its degeneracy, as the inevitable 
outcome of militarism. Human evolution, he points out, 
may be roughly divided into two sections—Military and 
Industrial. Not that they necessarily exist separately. An 
epoch is called Military when warlike ideas predominate, 
and Industrial when the pacific virtues are in the ascendant. 
Now, the emotional side of humanity invariably takes its 
colour from the predominating political and social struc- 
tures. If the structure is industrial, the humane, the sym- 
pathetic, the peaceful virtues are developed. On the other 
hand, if the structure is military, humanity tends to fall back 
to the barbaric stage. Deeds of blood are held up as worthy 
of imitation. Under the specious phrases glory, patriot- 
ism, &c,, the fiendish elements break forth. The war in 


South Africa has produced results which have not surprised 
Mr. Spencer. The process of re-barbarisation, with its in- 
crease of Government despotism, and consequent loss of 
individual freedom, is sketched in his Principles of 
Sociology. In that work Mr. Spencer, in the character of 
a prophet, foretold the individual and national degeneracy 
which a revival of militarism would bring. Let any reader 
compare the chapter in the Principles of Sociology headed 
“The Militant Type of Society,” and the article “ Re-Bar- 
barisation,” in Facts and Comments, and he cannot fail to be 
struck with Mr. Spencer’s piercing insight into the progres- 
sive and the retrogressive factors in the great evolutionary 
process. Take the following extract from the Pr:aciples 
of Sociology, published in 1893, as bearing upon the re- 
vival of Protection and the Zollverein ideas of Mr. Cham- 
berlain : 


“A remaining fact to be set down is that a society of the 
militant type tends to evolve a self-sufficient sustaining 
organisation. With its political autonomy there goes what 
we may call an economic autonomy. Evidently if it carries 
on frequent wars against surrounding societies its com- 
mercial intercourse with them must be hindered or pre- 
vented. Exchange of commodities can go on to but a 
small extent between those who are continually fighting. 
A militant society must, therefore, to the greatest degree 
practicable provide internally the supplies of all articles 
needful for carrying on the lives of its members. Whence 
it follows that the desire ‘not to be dependent on 
foreigners ’ is one appropriate to the militant type of society. 
So long as there is constant danger that the supplies of 
needful things derived from other countries will be cut off 
by the breaking out of hostilities it is imperative that there 
shall be maintained a power of producing those supplies at 
home, and that to this end required structures shall be 
maintained. Hence, there is a manifest direct relation be- 
tween militant activities and a protectionist policy.” 


In the same work Mr. Spencer traced the baneful 
influence of a revival of militarism on individual character. 
That these baneful influences are upon us in full flood is 
evident from the following description of individual and 
social tendencies in Facts and Comments : 


‘** Literature, journalism, and art have all been aiding in 
this process of re-barbarisation. For a long time there have 
flourishec novel writers who have rung the changes on 
narratives of crime and stories of sanguinary deeds. Others 
have beer :upplying boys and youths with tales full of 
plotting and fighting and bloodshed, millions of such 
having of late years been circulated. As indicating most 
clearly the state of national feeling we have the immense 
popularity of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in whose writings one- 
tenth of nominal Christianity is joined with nine-tenths 
of real paganism; who idealises the soldier and glories 
in the triumphs of brute force; and who in depicting 
school life brings to the front the barbarising activities and 
feelings and shows little respect for a civilising culture. 
More and more the spirit of conflict has been exercised by 
athletic games, interest in which has been actively fostered, 
first by the weekly Press and now by the daily Press, and 
with increase of the honours given to physical prowess 
there has been decrease of the honours given to mental 
powers. Meanwhile literature and art have been aiding. 
Books treating of battles, conquests, and the men who con- 
ducted them have been widely diffused and greedily read. 
Periodicals full of stories made interesting by killing with 
accompanying illustrations have every month ministered 
to the love of distinction; as have, too, the weekly illus- 
trated journals. In all places and in aJl ways there has 
been going on during the past fifty years a recrudescence 
of barbaric ambitions, ideas, and sentiments, and an in- 
creasing culture of blood-thirst. If there needs a striking 
illustration of the result we have it in the dictum of the 
people’s Laureate that the ‘lordliest life on earth’ is one 
spent in seeking to ‘ bag’ certain of our fellow-men!” 


For the moment Mr. Spencer in his capacity of 
political and social teacher, is unpopular. He shares the 
fate of all thinkers who are ahead of their age, and who 
refuse to bow the knee to Baal. In the day of tribulation 
when the blind leaders and their blind followers are rolling 
together in the ditch of humiliation, the fame of Mr. 
Spencer will increase. When too late it will be seen that 
the philosopher with his clear, calm, comprehensive insight 
into the evolutionary process saw rocks ahead which were 
hidden from Jingo editors and demagogue politicians who 
at a great national crisis, in a whirlwind of delirium, 
blackened the fair name of England and brought ruin and 
desolation to South Africa, 
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Perhaps the most striking features of the volume are 
the glimpses afforded of Mr. Spencer’s personal meditations 
on the great enigmas of Being. Mr. Spencer, as befits an 
Agnostic, refuses to accept the deliverances of current 
creeds. Ina spirit of reverence he bows his head in medi- 
tative resignation before the Unknowable, following 
reason as far as it will guide, and refusing to resort 
to what George Eliot well called mental opium when reason 
fails. In the following there is a touch of deepest pathos : 


“Qld people must have many reflections in common. 
Doubtless one which I have now in mind is very familiar. 
For years past, when watching the unfolding buds in the 
spring there has come the thought, ‘Shall I ever again see 
the buds unfold ? Shall I ever again be awakened at dawn 
by the song of the thrush?’ Now that the end is not 
likely to be long postponed there results an increasing 
tendency to meditate upon ultimate questions. Among 
these ultimate questions are Consciousness and Space. 
What is Consciousness, and what becomes of it when it 
ends? Space—what is it? Theist and Agnostic must 
agree in recognising the properties of space as inherent, 
eternal, uncreated—as anteceding all creation, if creation 
has taken place, and all evolution, if evolution has taken 
place. . The thought of this universal matrix 
‘ this blank form of existence which, explored in all 
directions as far as imagination can reach, has beyond that 
an unexplored region compared with which the part which 
imagination has traversed is but infinitesimal—the thought 
of a space compared with which our immeasurable sidereal 
system dwindles to a point is a thought too overwhelming 
to be dwelt upon. Of late years the consciousness that 
without origin or cause infinite space has ever existed, and 
must ever exist, produces in me a feeling from which I 
shrink.” 


Thus by one bound Mr. Spencer rises far above 
Materialism, with which, in the minds of many religious 
controversialists, he is absurdly associated. Like Job, 
Pascal, Goethe, and kindred thinkers, Mr. Spencer stands 
uncovered before the Power behind existence—that mys- 
terious awe-inspiring Power, the source of all phenomena, 
the Infinite and Eternal, before which now, as of old, 
the fit attitude of the human soul is one of sacred silence. 


HeEcTOR MACPHERSON. 


THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS OF ITALY. 


By Pasquale Villari. 
London: T. 


BARBARIAN INVASIONS OF ITALY. 
Translated by Linda Villari. Two vols. 
Fisher Unwin. £1 12s. 


In these two handsome volumes the illustrious Italian pro- 
fessor and ex-Minister has struck a new vein. The many 
English students of his works have known him hitherto 
chiefly as the historian of the Cinque-Cento period, on the 
threshold of which stood Girclamo Savonarola, and in the 
early years of which lived and meditated Niccolo Machia- 
velli. Of late, it is true, he has remounted the stream 
of time for a few centuries in order to disentangle for us 
the complicated history of the early Florentine factions. 
But now he goes up much further towards the sources of 
Italian nationality, beginning his narrative where Gibbon 
began his, with the glorious period of the Roman Empire 
under the Antonines, and ending it with the acclamation of 
Charles the Great as Emperor of the Romans on Christmas 
Day, A.D. 800. 

Professor Villari explains in his Preface that he has 
written his book chiefly for the benefit of his own country- 
men, who, notwithstanding the enormous mass of new mate- 
rial with reference to the history of Italy disinterred by the 
commissions and societies which have sprung into existence 
on all sides, are much in. want of books, as we say “ for the 
general reader,” giving the results of the investigations of 
historical specialists in a simple, easy, readable style. Our 
own experience of Italian booksellers’ shops confirms the 
Professor's complaint. We have, even in first-rate esta- 
blishments of the kind, often seen Italian books of a high 
order of merit dealing with various branches of physical 
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science, sometimes historical works of importance in Eng- 
lish, French, or German, occasionally erudite monographs 
on the history of one special city or district, but very 
seldom books on Italian history written for the general 
reader in anything like the popular style of Michelet or 
Green. Let us hope that the new series of which these 
volumes form part, and which already contains in addition 
thereto an enlarged edition of Count Balzani’s well-known 
work on the Italian Chronicles, and a history of the Libera- 
tion of Italy, by Professor Orsi, of Venice, will do something 
to supply this great deficiency. 

It is a splendid though melancholy pageant, or perhaps 
we should rather say a varied Masque of Anarchy, which 
the reader of these volumes is invited to behold. The 
earliest centuries of the Empire are lightly touched, the 
author devoting his energies chiefly to the delineation of 
barbarian Germanic society, as sketched by Tacitus and 
drawn out in detail by hundreds of pens guided by the 
hands of the descendants of the Barbarians. Then comes the 
temporary reorganisation of the Empire under Diocletian 
and Constantine, the establishment of Christianity as the 
religion of the Empire, the strife between Arians and Trini- 
tarians. Here the figure of Athanasius looms large: and 
he appears to be a favourite with our author as with Gibbon. 
The irruption of the Huns into Europe, coming from the 
wind-swept uplands of Tartary, sets all the barbarian races 
of Europe in motion and hurls them against the crumbling 
battlements of the Roman Empire. Successful for the 
moment, but ultimately vain, are the efforts of the states- 
man and soldier Theodosius to rebuild the broken bul- 
warks. Under the reign of his feeble son Honorius, Gothic 
Alaric stands a conqueror in the midst of devastated Rome ; 
and when the prestige of “the great City which beareth 
rule over the kings of all the earth” has thus departed, all 
is gone. When Roma caput mundi is shattered, Europe 
seems unable to think consecutive thoughts. The bar- 
barian monarchies which rise amid the ruins of the Empire— 
Vandal, Visigothic,.Ostrogothic, Lombard—all seem to have 
an uneasy consciousness of being where they ought not to 
be, and the successful soldier or his enervated descendant 
who is hailed as Augustus at Constantinople, inferior as he 
often is in moral fibre to the kings of the new nations, still 
often seems to them as well as to himself to be the only 
rightful ruler of the world, “ the Lord of the Whole,” as he 
is constantly styled by the Byzantine historians. 

The figures of the chief actors in this strife of cen- 
turtes—Alaric, Attila, Genseric, Theodoric, Justinian, Beli- 
sarius, Alboin—are well and forcibly drawn by Professor 
Villari. | Altogethe~ his two volumes reach to less than 
five hundred pages. Surely, even the languid “ general 
reader” of to-day can gird up his loins for so exciting and 
interesting a journey under such very considerate guidance. 

The translation, executed by the author’s wife, who is 
English by birth, is into good idiomatic English. This 
is as it should be. It is the rarest of literary phenomena 
to find a translation satisfactorily executed by any other 
than one who has spoken from childhood the receiving 
language. 

We have noticed a few misprints which should be cor- 
rected in a second edition : 


Vol. I. (p. 51) Supicinus for Lupicinus. 
(57) Enona for Emona. 
(63) Utriusquae for Utriusque. 
(120) Chaléns for Chalons. 

Vol. II. (p. 458) Triclinum for Triclinium. 
(278 again) Enona for Emona. 


As a correction of an error of previous historians we 
note with interest the Professor's remark that the Palace of 
Lucullus, which was assigned as a residence to the last 
Western Emperor, Romulus Augustulus, was situated “at 
Pizzofalcone, near the old city of Naples,” not at the Cas- 
tello dell’ Uovo, which has always seemed to us too 
small for the purpose. 

Villari’s description of Justinian’s Empress, Theodora, 
as “a beautiful but disastrous woman of the Lady Hamilton 
species,” is so apt and so suggestive that we wonder that it 
should not have been thought of before. 
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Altogether, though this book was originally written for 
Italian readers, we consider that it deserves, and we trust 
that it will obtain, a welcome in England. 





A PILGRIMAGE. 


By H. Belloc. 
7s. 6d. 


THE PaTH TO RomE. London: George Allen. 


Few things are more dreary than records of travel: a class 
of book to be avoided. Adventurers essay untried or 
beaten tracks: the camera is impressed into the service: 
and Travels in the Carpathians or Scrambles Among the 
Hairy Ainu appear on the tables of the rich and in the 
catalogues of circulating libraries. They resemble the little 
brownish pictures Mr. Belloc describes, the “ Place Beau- 
tiful” viewed from the outside, with the colours imagined ; 
a dreadful spectacle. Amongst the high Alps or beyond 
the sky-line the impenetrable Briton retains his impene- 
trability. Only when the mask is removed does the work 
of travel become a delight and inspiration. For nowhere 
else is such intimacy possible: in no other form of litera- 
ture (at least in England) is such intimacy revealed. 
Through experience of cities and men, movement on the 
dusty road, in the summer twilight, the barriers of con- 
ventional distrust shrivel up and disappear: man is able 
to communicate with man; in contact with (in Mr. Belloc’s 
words) “the bare conscious basis of Nature which trees 
and sleeping men are sunk in,” in a pilgrimage whose 
“business is with lonely places, hills, and the recollection 
of the spirit,” the traveller is able freely to converse of 
“the gardens of home and whatever benediction surrounds 
our childhood,” of “the love of man and the expectation 
of good,” of “the shapes of clouds and of the power of 
God.” 

Amongst these intimate works of travel, and amongst 
the most delightful of these, one would place Mr. Belloc’s 
latest volume. The method is all his own. There are 
indeed obvious influences: a little of Sterne, more of 
Stevenson, a deep acknowledgment of Rabelais. Yet 
the work is original: as new a departure as Alice in 
Wonderland, or the New Arabian Nights—a book with its 
excellencies and its limitations that could have been 
written by no other living man. 

“To go to Rome on Pilgrimage”—so the journey is 
designed—“ and see all Europe which the Christian faith 
has saved”: 


‘And I said ‘I will start from the place where I served 
in arms, for my sins; I will walk all the way and take 
advantage of no wheeled thing; I will sleep rough 
and cover thirty miles a day; and I will hear Mass every 
morning; and I will be present at High Mass in St. Peter’s 
on the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul.’ ” 


The book is the record of the fulfilment of this oft- 
broken vow. From the moment when the pilgrim swings 
out of the Nancy Gate at Toue in the evening we are 
behind the scenes: Mr. Belloc has his readers in his 
confidence: the changing effects of satisfaction and weari- 
ness, the influences of sunshine or cloudy weather, the 
encounter with varied peoples, and the trains of thought 
suggested by the incidents of the journey are woven to- 
gether into the narrative of travel. Two results at least 
the author has achieved, each supremely difficult. He 
has given all through the sense of movement. From the 
city gate, through the forests of Lorraine, over the Jura 
and the Alps, down the great Lombard plain, we are ac- 
companying a figure that is moving: often limping, foot- 
sore, weary; but actually pressing forward. Comparison 
with similar works will alone reveal the difficulty of con- 
veying this impression into the dead pages of a written 
book. 

And the second impression is that of a prodigal 
vitality. Mr. Belloc in this book is alive: actively re- 





sponding to perpetual external influence: affected by the 
men he meets, the difficulties encountered, the changing 
natural world: but above all and in himself a living 
person. “ Whatever those sounds may be,” he says of one 
experience, 


“that are beyond our sounds, and whatever are those 
keen lives which remain alive there under memory—what- 
ever is Youth—Youth came up that valley at evening, 
borne upon a Southern air.” 


And that passionate Youth is in all the journey. In 
the conversations with Zector, in the inimitable stories 
that occupy the dull pages of the pilgrimage, in the en- 
counter with strange people in these “the most extra- 
ordinary and unheard-of adventures that ever diversified 
the life of men,” nothing is more manifest than a riotous 
joy of living and exultation in all the glory of the world. 
He goes through the forests singing “easily and with an 
open throat” everything that he can “remember in praise 
of joy”; or he makes up and sings very loudly verses 
against heretics or on death “as just what heretics least 
like to be reminded of.” He sleeps by the roadside: he 
consumes with extreme enjoyment enormous quantities of 
bread and coffee and wine: he considers of the forms of 
Windows, of Style, of Local Names, of Anything, of God. 
And every page of the book which records this experience 
overflows with an exuberant vitality: “discerning beauty 
moving on,” as he himself says : 


“Not, I hope, to contemplation! No, but to loud notes 
and comradeship and the riot of galloping and laughter 
ringing through old trees.” 


This note of contentment and exultation is not so 
common in modern literature that we can afford to despise 
it. Mr. Belloc on pilgrimage finds himself congruous with 
the primitive and permanent elements of existence. With 
the large forces swaying great masses of men—the patient 
manual labour, the love of country, the old religion—he 
finds himself everywhere at home. “That primary cell of 
the organism of Europe, that best of all Christian Associa- 
tions,” he terms the large village. Over against this—the 
tranquil life imbedded in the unhurried processes of 
Nature—he sets for denunciation the “noisy foolish cities” ; 
“ places where some sham religion or other glozed over our 
tragedies aid excused our sins ”—frothy, inept, ridiculous, 
transitory. “I felt the changeless form of Europe under 
me like a rock” he says in one fine phrase. So also of 
the Church, which is “ Europe and all our past.” “TI saw 
for a moment the Catholic Church quite plain, and I 
remembered Europe and the centuries. The cities 
dwindled in my imagination, and I took less heed of the 
modern noise.” The little questions that trouble the minds 
of little men stirring up “the sudden dust of praise” he 
finds shed off and vanish before the unchanging forces of 
Nature; only the simple fundamental elements survive 
this tremendous test. To this final test—the test 
of life—Mr. Belloc brings all his judgments; by it he 
weighs up and condemns the middle classes, the “ pedants ” 
of the Universities, the vapouring crowds, the “sad non- 
sense from the pen of intellectuals” and the journalists (“a 
nasty life and usually a short one”). By it are approved 
the life of the peasant consonant with “ the silence and the 
vast plain of still water and the repose that introduces 
night”: “the religion that is as tragic as first love and 
drags us out into the void away from our dear homes,” 
and the people of such inexplicable impulse of whom he 
is so justly proud: 

“hot, ready, and born in the plains and the vineyards. 

They stand in their old entrenchments on either side of the 

Saéne and are vivacious in battle; from time to time a 

spirit urges them, and they go out conquering eastward in 

the Germanies or in Asia, or down the peninsulas of the 


Mediterranean, and then they suck back like a tide home- 
wards, having accomplished nothing but an epic.” 


One would like to quote again and again from this fas- 
cinating volume. “ Not oppressed with humility,” the author 
passes judgment with confidence on men and things: the 
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reader is always encountering arrogant dogmatism and 
statements that leave him speechless: one can conceive 
that on many respectable minds the effect may be irri- 
tating. There is truculence, and a rhetoric sometimes 
noisy, and with all the power of description of the larger 
impressions of Nature—the woods at night, the first sight 
of the mountains, the pleasant land of Italy with “her 
cities and her old walls and the rivers that glide by them” 
-—a lack of appreciation of the quieter and less resonant 
influences. The book is one of that small group that cut 
the line deep and straight between their friends and their 
enemies. A personal expression, as a personality it at- 
tracts or repels. To many the sentiment may appear vague 
rhapsody, the stories pointless, the digressions intolerable. 
It will not appeal to “solemn-whiskered men, pillars of 
the State,” to the readers of Aunt Anne’s Diary, or Elisha 
Mac Nab: a Tale of the French Huguenots ; or to the hero 
of Zector’s single story, Charles Amieson Blake, retired 
Government servant, with his house at Sutton, and his 
three children, Richard, Amy, and Cordelia. Such will 
find the gibes at their blameless existence lacking in taste, 
the religious atmosphere that associated in their startled 
minds with the Scarlet Woman or the Great Beast. To 
others, and especially those who have not forgotten Youth 
or the winds that blow beyond the city, the book will 
stimulate attraction towards that self-revelation of a per- 
sonality which is perhaps the highest function of litera- 
ture. To these the “good-bye in charity” at the end will 
be meaningless ; the volume itself will be placed amongst the 
scanty number to which no good-bye is possible; and the 
author, though unknown, henceforth included amongst 
those few who through the written word alone have been 
able to excite an almost personal effection. 


C. F. G. M. 





THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


The new issue of the ENCYCLOP#DIA BRITANNICA, constituting 
in Connection with the Existing Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition the Tenth Edition of that Work, and also Supplying 
a New, Distinctive, and Independent Library of Reference 
dealing with Recent Events and Developments ; the first of 
the new volumes being Vol. XXV. of the Complete Work. 
A. and C. Black, and the Times Office. 


Has anyone ever read the Encyclopedia Britannica through 
from beginning to end ? We wonder what effect such an 
exercise would have upon a lad of average ability at the time 
when he is thinking of going to the University. He might 
begin with the twenty-four volumes of the ninth edition, and 
then, in order to bring his knowledge up to date, start upon 
the new supplementary volumes of which the first is now 
before us. We are told that some fifty thousand sets of the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica exist in the 
private and public libraries of the United Kingdom ; while 
the United States possesses no less than 400,000! It is 
certainly remarkable that a standard British encyclopedia 
should be about four times as popular (allowing for popula- 
tion) in America as in Great Britain. The first of the 
supplementary volumes takes us down to Australia, and 
contains many articles by highly-competent writers upon 
subjects of the greatest popular interest. The Art of War 
naturally obtains a large share of attention. On armies 
there are no less than seven distinct articles, three being 
concerned with the armies of Great Britain, India, and the 
colonies. Under the title of “ Admiralty Administration” 
Sir Vesey Hamilton and Mr. John Leyland contribute some 
fourteen pages—a most valuable review of naval administra- 
tion in England. The writers very wisely devote most of 
their space to a historical account of the development of this 
great Department from 1832, when it was reformed by Sir 
James Graham. The writers suffer from a bias in favour of 
expenditure, and cannot keep their fists off Mr. Childers, 
who presided over the Department in the famous first Ad- 


ministration of Mr. Gladstone—one of the few Govern- 
ments of the last fifty years which has combined 
efficiency with economy. The writers, however, try 
to be impartial, and give a most careful account of 
the way in which the Board of Admiralty works. Oddly 
enough, there is no record of Admiralty expenditure ; but 
the writers give us an unintentional peep into the way in 
which alarms and panics are got up for the purpose of in- 
creasing expenditure. Before each sensational shipbuilding 
programme “ great uneasiness was manifested,” or “alarm 
was spread,” or “a powerful agitation was conducted by the 
Press,” or “ many articles were contributed to the Press, and 
a meeting was convened in the City of London by the Lord 
Mayor.” 

Happily progress during the last twenty years has not 
been confined to the development of the establishments for 
the destruction of life and wealth. Medicine and all the 
arts and sciences connected with the preservation of health 
and the combating of disease have made marvellous pro- 
gress. For this first volume Professor MacAlister has 
written a valuable article om human anatomy, giving the 
main results achieved by the study of the human body during 
the last quarter of a century. Again Astronomy gets twenty- 
eight pages. 

In the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia the Acts of 
1860 and 1872 to prevent the adulteration of food were 
referred to. Those Acts were very defective. A sélect 
Committee was appointed in 1874, which led to the enact- 
ment of the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875—1899. 
These Acts are summarised, and their working illustrated, 
by a useful article on adulteration in this supplementary 
volume. The principal subjects of adulteration are milk, 
butter, coffee, tea, pepper, lard, spirits, and (recently) Leer. 
Undoubtedly much has been done to protect consumers and 
honest traders—though at considerable expense to the tax- 
payer. In 1877 out of 14,706 samples tested, 2,826 were 
found to be adulterated—or 19.2 per cent. In 1899 no less 
than 53,056 samples were tested, and of these only 9.4 per 
cent. (4,970) were found to be adulterated. Of a strictly 
legal character is the learned disquisition on “ Admiralty 
Jurisdiction,” by Sir Walter Phillimore. “ Advertisement” 
is a very modern subject indeed; but it lends itself to 
historical treatment. The Encyclopedist believes that the 
first newspaper advertisement appeared in April, 1647—a 
beok “ much applauded by the Clergy of England ” upon the 
“Divine Right of Church Government.” Some day, no 
doubt, we shall have a scientific work on the art, or 
perhaps even the science, of advertising. Meanwhile those 
interested in the subject may well begin by reading this 
useful and entertaining article. They will find there what 
has been done by the National Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising, with some account of the 
regulations of the London County Council. 

Geography, especially American geography, is very well 
represented. Africa is elaborately treated under the three 
heads of geography, history, and ethnology. Australia is 
by Mr. Curran and Mr. Coghlan, the statistical expert. It 
contains a short account of the Commonwealth Act and a 
valuable bibliography, or list of authorities. Sir T. H. 
Holdich writes on Asia and Arabia; Sir C. W. Wilson on 
Asia Minor. Anthropology, by Professor Tyler, is illus- 
trated by some curious plates, and is chiefly concerned with 
the relationship between men and apes. We are reminded 
of Lord Monboddo’s enthusiasm for the ape-man (the Pithe- 
canthropus erectus of Dr. Dubois) and of Dr. Johnson’s 
happy hit: “Monboddo is as jealous of his tail as a 
squirrel.” Classical archeology is a valuable and important 
addition to that of the ninth edition. It is a report of the 
progress of the last twenty-five years by Professor Percy 
Gardner, with a number of plates to illustrate some of the 
more important “ finds,” such as the Hermes of Praxiteles. 

Architecture again is an interesting and well-illustrated 
article. 

In conclusion, while praising this first volume very 
highly, we cannot refrain from reminding those who seek 
its aid that like other books an encyclopedia, however good, 
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is liable to error. Its writers are human beings, and in some 
cases human beings with only an average supply of 
knowledge, and more than an average supply of preju- 
dice. In the contributors’ list of a thousand names we are 
asked to find “ not only the most famous scholars and writers 
of Great Britain, but of the whole world.” This is absurd. 
For example, in classical scholarship we miss the names of 
Bywater, Verrall, Richards, Robinson Ellis. One of the 
two most distinguished of English economists does not 
contribute, and Mr. Cannan, our leading authority on popu- 
lation statistics and also on local finance (two highly iin- 
portant subjects), is not included. Nor is Professor Good- 
now, the leading authority in the United States on muni- 
cipal problems, though this omission is countervailed by Mr. 
Albert Shaw. A very able and interesting article on Anti- 
Semitism is contributed to this volume by Mr. Lucien Wolf. 
It is written in the style of a leading article or party 
pamphlet, and is not, so far as we are able to check it, at all 
trustworthy. The editors ought to have secured in addition 
an Arian writer to acquaint the readers of the Encyclopedia 
with the case of the Anti-Semites, who are in many places 
like Vienna actuated quite as much by dislike of a corrupt 
Borsenpolitik as by the baser motives of religious and racial 
enmity. Mr. Wolf writes: 


“For five years the Anti-Semites have (1901) governed 
Vienna, and although they have accomplished much mis- 
chief, the millennium of which they were supposed to be 
the heralds has not dawned. On the contrary the com- 
mercial interests of the city have suffered, and the rates 
have been enormously increased, while the predatory hopes 
which secured them office have only been realised on a 
small and select scale.” 


For these sentences Mr. Wolf refers to the “ Neue 
Freie Presse” of May 29, 1901, as if to some inspired text. 
The “ Neue Freie Presse” is a Jewish organ completely dedi- 
cated to Stock Exchange interests, and its hatred of Dr. 
Lueger (on whom no suspicion of corruption rests) is greatly 
in his favour. We will not develope this criticism ; for we 
merely desire to convey a necessary warning. Even the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, a vast storehouse of knowledge, 
has its limitations and drawbacks. 





ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL. 


Tue EpistLEs OF St. PETER AND St. JupE. By the Rev. 
Charles Bigg, D.D., Rector of Fenny Compton, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 10s. 6d. 


Tue volume before us forms one of the excellent series 
of International Critical Commentaries. As would be ex- 
pected in such a series, and from such an author as Dr. 
Bigg, the work is one of careful scholarship and wide learn- 
ing. We have a separate introduction to each of the three 
Epistles, in which is contained a clear and useful list of 
“Testimonia Veterum,” a discussion of the relation of the 
Epistle to other books in the New Testament, an examina- 
tion of the vocabulary, grammar, and style, and so an 
attempt to determine the date, authorship, destination, and 
so forth. The notes on the text are distinctly of the critical 
tather than devotional or doctrinal type: the use of words 
is well illustrated by quotations from the LXX. and classical 
writers, but they are not overburdened with what we are 
tempted to call an over-nicety of scholarship, such as 
characterises some of Dr. Vaughan’s commentaries, and 
perhaps to some extent Dr. Hort’s fragment on I. Peter. 
Dr. Bigg seems to us to rightly deprecate in the name of 
common-sense and ‘the common usage of language the over- 
exactness which some scholars always desire to impart into 
what, after all, are occasional writings rather than theologi- 
cal treatises. 





The main question of general interest in these three 
Epistles is the problem of their date and authorship, and of 
their relation to the Pauline Epistles. The whole subject 
is treated at great length, and in a most masterly fashion, 
by Dr. Chase, in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, and in 
his articles may be found a useful summary of various 
views, and of the literature, both foreign and English, deal- 
ing with the problem. 


Dr. Bigg’s treatment of the matter is fresh and 
vigorous, and somewhat original. He is distinctly a cham- 
pion of St. Peter. He maintains the Petrine authorship of 
both Epistles, and claims that St. Peter represents an 
earlier, more evangelic, and more permanent aspect of 
Christianity than is represented by St. Paul. In opposition 
to most critics, he refuses to recognise that St. Peter is 
indebted to St. Paul’s writings, but is inclined to consider 
where there is a real coincidence of thought and language 
—and those coincidences, he maintains, are far fewer than 
most critics imagine—that the borrower is St. Paul and 
not St. Peter. Again he argues, and we think very justly, 
that many coincidences of language are due simply to the 
common stock of Christian phraseology of the day, of which 
Sc. Paul and St. Peter equally made use. This important, 
though in some ways obvious, point, is surely often over- 
looked by commentators, who are inclined to attribute the 
simplest Christian terminology exclusively to St Paul’s 
origination. Dr. Bigg certainly makes out a good case for 
the originality and independence of I. Peter. The ques- 
tion of the date of the Epistle turns largely on the passages 
that speak of persecutions, and here we think that Dr. Bigg 
and Dr. Chase go far to establish its earlier date in opposi- 
tion to Dr. Ramsay, and inferentially its Petrine authorship. 
But when we turn to II. Peter we part company with Dr. 
Bigg: we cannot attempt to enter into the somewhat intri- 
cate arguments with which this question is beset, but we 
confess that Dr. Bigg fails to convince us that the author 
was St. Peter. If any student will carefully read the plain 
text of I. Peter and then of II. Peter he cannot fail to be 
struck by the difference of tone, language, and, indeed, 
with the fact that the whole theological and ecclesiastical 
outlook is totally different in the two Epistles ; we breathe 
in a different age. Even this by itself is a precarious 
criterion by which to judge, but when it is taken together 
with the other weighty considerations adduced by Dr. 
Chase, we feel that the conclusion is almost inevitable that 
II. Peter is late and non-apostolic. 


_ There are, of course, minor points in which Dr. Bigg 
is open to criticism: for example, in his view that “ pro- 
phetism ” was practically confined to the antinomian period 
in the churches of Corinth and Thessalonica (p. 48): in 
his brief dismissal of the Didaché as a fourth century docu- 
ment (p. vii.) without a hint at the reasons, or even a 


reference to his edition of the work: in a  cer- 
tain unwillingness to meet ultimate questions—as, 
for example, are we to understand that the pas- 


sage in I. Peter on Christ’s visit to Hades is due simply 
to current Jewish literature (as quoted on page 163), or is 
it based on a real revelation? The question is more fully 
faced in the late Dean Plumptre’s commentary in the Cam- 
bridge Bible, an excellent little book with many original 
suggestions, which Dr. Bigg apparently does not notice. 
But perhaps the most interesting feature in Dr. Bigg’s work 
is the distinction he draws throughout between two types 
of Christianity, represented respectively by St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The one he calls the “ disciplinarian” view, the 
other the “ mystic.” Thus on page 37, he says: 


“These two words denote not a difference in the thing 
believed, but a difference in the way of believing it. ° 
A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him: 
a Mystic is one who feels the presence of God within. 
: The former sedulously distinguishes the human 
personality from the divine: the latter desires to sink his 
own personality in the divine. . . . Nothing is more 
difficult than to define these two tendencies in the abstract, 
because they run into one another in shapes of manifold 
diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the difference 
between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox.” 
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So in the preface, page vii. : 


“As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference be- 
tween the two Apostles was, as I believe, practically that 
which divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say, practically, 
as meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the 
details of worship and discipline, approximate very closely 
to the ideal of the Puritans. It would be built upon the 
theory of direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of 
indirect and corporate inspiration. These two theories pro- 
duce very different results in the way of organisation, as, 
in fact, everybody knows.” 


Dr. Bigg here sets forward a most interesting point of 
view, as to the relation of the two Apostles, a view worthy 
of further consideration. We think that perhaps he some- 
what overpresses his point, and tends to belittle St. Paul, 
and to exaggerate his antinomian tendency: and even if 
St. Peter does represent the truer and older Church system, 
to which St. Paul afterwards approximated, we imagine 
that many will feel more than ever content “errare cum 
Platone.” Indeed, Dr. Bigg himself contends that the Dis- 
ciplinarian and the Mystic represent two permanent types 
of character: each contributes something to manifold 
truth and manifold life: each needs to recognise the con- 
tribution of the other. 1f all Church history, and, indeed, 
present day problems, were approached in so broad and 
philosophic a spirit we should have a brighter hope for the 
Church of the future. 


C. R. H. 





TWO TALES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


LAZARRE. By Mary Hartnell Catherwood. London: Grant 


Richards. 6s. 


Tue Decoy. By Francis Dana. London: John Lane. 6s. 

Miss CATHERWOOD has written an admirable and delight- 
ful novel, having taken for her hero the last Dauphin, the 
son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. It is of a time 
and a theme filled with the hardest, most strained details 
of history, but so’well has her story been written, so deli- 
cately have the facts beer handled, so wisely has it all 
been planned, that one sets the book down with only the 
sense of gratitude that one has for the maker of a 
thoroughly good novel. ‘The story opens in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church in Smithfield, where ane living a number of 
émigrés awaiting the ships that are to take them to North 
America. Here is found the Dauphin, just released sur- 
reptiously from the Temple Prison in Paris, and in the 
care of a man who is taking him over seas. He bears on 
his person numberless scars, and his mind is a blank, as 
the result of his year of prison life in Paris. The heroine 
of the story, Eagle de Ferrier, a child of seven, protects 
her helpless little half-idiotic King from the assaults of the 
small and sturdy slum children of St. Bat’s. Then follows 
an excellent scene, in which two nobles of France recognise 
and salute their King in the person of the frightened, 
dumb, and bullied child before them. Many years go by, 
and during them Lazarre has wandered in a mist without 
memory or knowledge of past or present. He has been 
given to a half-breed chief of the Mohawks, among whom 
he has been treated with kindness and even tenderness by 
the women and the children, and has grown strong 
and fine as to his body, but still in the dark as to his mind. 
A knock on his head as he dived one day into Lake George 
brings his scattered senses back, and in a rush of terror, 
helplessness and agony he suddenly remembers that 





Marianne over her boiling pot in the Indian lodge is not 
his mother, 


“but a fair, oval-faced mother with arched brows. I saw 
even her pointed waist and puffed skirts and the lace 
around her open neck.” 


Eagle de Ferrier is present when the cloud is lifted for 
the first time, and 


“taking her dress in her finger tips and settling back 
almost to the ground in the most beautiful obeisance I 
ever saw, she said, ‘Sire!’ ” 


This is the beginning of the complete mental cure of 
Lazarre. And the story moves on from the forests and 
lakes of the New World to Paris, Mittau, the prison Ste. 
Pélagie, the Morgue, even to a state reception given by 
Napoleon and Josephine in the Tuileries. Once again 
we cross the sea and take part in the war of 1812 between 
the United States and England. The soft tread of the 
mocassins of Indians on the war-path; the defence of a 
small stockaded fort on the verge of civilisation; the 
dangers and hardships of the frontier life ; 


“the rushing of great rivers, the curling smoke of wig- 
wams; ” 


Indian runners and Indian massacres; all these form the 
background as the thoroughly delightful story goes on. 
Skenedonk, the educated Oneida, the Marquis de Plessy, 
the noble of the old régime, the Abbé Edgeworth, the 
Count de Chaumont, the émigré and his delightful 
daughter, the Pawnee servants, Johnny Appleseed, even 
the slum women of St. Bat’s—all are drawn with a master 
hand. It would be a pity to tell where and in what manner 
Louis XVII. was crowned King, but all ends well for all. 
Lazarre is one of the most refreshing and delightful novels 
that have appeared for many days. Miss Catherwood, 
who is said to be from the Far West, is to be congratulated 
upon her excellent book. 

The same cannot be said of Mr. Dana, who has 
written Zhe Decoy. ‘The story is laid in almost the same 
district. Not a hundred years have passed, and instead of 
the delightful people of Zazarre we mingle with the present- 
day natives of “the rough uplands of Northern New Eng- 
land.” ‘They are a sorry, sordid company at best: dry, 
shrivelled up in body and spirit, unlovely and unloved. 
A hideous little man named Scales, with a red chin whisker 
which came “in a single spike to his waist,” is a clever 
spiritualistic impostor, who lives alone in a large house on 
an island where he successfully befools the whole country- 
side by his séances, rappings, table-turnings, and all the 
other absurd and transparent devices of the modern mystery 
monger. He begins to find his influence slightly on the 
wane, so he determines to get an assistant. He chooses 1 
very beautiful, silly, self-conscious, and highly strung girl, 
and through one of his women dupes he manages to get her 
to come to a private séance. Here he hypnotises her, and 
afterwards, by playing upon her vanity and her self-con- 
sciousness and her desire for “a destiny and duties,” he 
finally persuades her to come to his lonely house, where by 
drugs and hypnotism she becomes a decoy to the neigh- 
bourhood as well as a dupe herself. There are two ordi- 
nary mortals in the story, Roger Bowman, a farmer in the 
district, and Ammaby Brice, a clever youth who is spending 
the summer in the hills. Both men are in love with Ellen 
Rowan, the decoy, and as they both watch her sinking daily 
before their eyes into an abyss of degradation they form a 
compact to save her at any cost both from the wiles of 
Scales and from her own infatuation. 

After a long time Bowman finally succeeds in terrify- 
ing Scales, and the spell on Ellen is broken, and all ends 
happily. ‘There are some excellent bits of description in 
the book—one of a great snowstorm which blocked the 
world for weeks, and another of the coming of autumn. 
The characters, such as they are, are well drawn. But the 
book is sordid and depressing in its effect upon the mind. 


B. 2. 
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FICTION. 
THe Story OF A MOTHER. By Jane H. Findlater. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 
THE CoMEDY OF ProGREss. By Reginald Turner. London: 
Greening and Co. 
THE POET AND PENELOPE. By L. Parry Truscott. London: 


T. Fisher Unwin. 


A Woman’s No. By Mrs, Lovett Cameron. London: John 


Long. 

An InDus1RI0US CHEVALIER. By S. Squire Sprigge. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 

THE HANDSOME QUAKER. By Catherine Tynan. London: 


A. H. Bullen. 6s. 


Tue weekly survey of current fiction has not revealed any- 
thing that stands out from the level field of agreeably 
written somewhat commonplace narrative. Miss Jane H. 
Findlater’s Zhe Story of a Mother, has a certain distinc- 
tion, rather unhappily exercised on a theme which suffers 
from divided interest. The story of Mrs. Hoséason, the 
good and beautiful wife of an intolerably harsh and narrow- 
minded Scotch cleric, is subordinated to that of her son, a 
boy who rebels against the uncongenial atmosphere of his 
home, and is taken under the wing of his father’s patron, 
who falls in love with the minister’s wife, and towards the 
end of the story marries her. In the early part of the book 
the revolt of the son against his father’s intentions for him 
is given more importance than the attitude of the mother, 
adoring her son, but obedient to the husband. Then when 
the son disappears and is thought to be dead, the woman’s 
life becomes the chief interest, but her character, although 
cleverly indicated, is hardly developed enough to prevent 
the interest of the story dropping until the return of the 
son transfers the interest again to him. And yet Mrs. 
Hoséason is a finely conceived character; and the book 
is worth reading, and will not be easily forgotten. 


Mr. Reginald Turner is the author of Cynthia's 
Damages, a book which attracted some attention as a bright 
and amusing story. In one of those laudatory advertise- 
ments with which some publishers are making a habit of 
decorating the paper covers of their novels, we are told 
that, in Z'he Comedy of Progress, Mr. Turner “ treats life 
far more seriously” than in his former work. “ His aim 
is to write down modern life as it is, and the question he asks 
is, ‘Is it worth living?’ and if so, ‘ What is the secret that 
makes it worth living.’” A perusal of the book does not 
reveal any luminously arresting answer to either of these 
questions. We have a great and beautiful lady, wife of a 
stupid Tory lord, and sister of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who wielded influence, political and social, to such 
an extent that “if all were known, Lady Sothern was the 
greatest influence in the country’s history since first Lord 
Sothern had entered Parliament and failed there.” And 
we have a handsome and clever young man who had 
written a volume of poems. At the introduction of the 
one to the other, the following conversation took place: 


***] knew your mother,’ she said, with a slight sigh. 

‘““*T have often heard her speak of the beautiful girl she 
loved and admired so much,’ answered Yorke. 

“Lady Sothern looked at him with pleased eyes. 

““*My dear Mr. Yorke,’ she said, ‘you are very hand- 
some, very like your mother. Come and see me.’” 


The young man did go and see the great lady more than 
once. She recommended him to “ go in for politics,” and 
offered him a safe seat, which he accepted, beating both 
Tory and Liberal candidates, and entering the House as an 
Independent, his “ plank” being the integrity of the Esta- 
blished Church. He falls in love with the great lady, and 
she with him. Finding himself finally in a position in which 


he is able to dictate to the nation whether a Conservative or 
Liberal Government shall hold the reins of office, he de- 
cides against Lady Sothern’s wishes. 
them. 


All is over between 
Lady Sothern recognises that her youth, and along 





with it her political influence, has departed, retires from 
contests of all descriptions, and Yorke happily marries her 
niece. The whole thing is ridiculously impossible, and in 
places distinctly unpleasant, and it is not made any more 
attractive by the sketches of minor characters, who will be 
“recognised by readers.” Finally, the statement that the 
descriptions of social and Parliamentary life “will be found 
true to the spirit which informs both Society and Parlia- 
ment” may be candidly contradicted in so far as it applies 
to the latter. 


The Poet and Penelope is written in a spirit of carefully 
elaborated comedy. A tremendous amount of space is de- 
voted to the contest between two “ladies of title” for the 
possession of a bronze vase which the poet has sold to a 
dealer for the benefit of Penelope, who wanted money to buy 
frocks with in order that she might enjoy a London season 
under the auspices of a duchess. Complications also ensue 
from the fact that the poet, who was also an “ Honourable,” 
had written a poem about the vase. The effect of the whole 
is, it must be confessed, not a little wearisome, and the 
spirit of interest aroused bw the discovery that the vase in 
question contained a secret hiding-place, in which were 
papers of great importance to Penelope’s welfare, comes too 
late in the story to relieve the dulness. Much of the dia- 
logue, however, is clever, and that is about all that can be 
said in praise of T'he Poet and Penelope. 


Mis. Lovett Cameron has been writing novels for a 
considerable number of years, and has undoubtedly attained 
that skill in the construction of a story and facility in telling 
it that will make even a commonplace theme and characters 
lacking every essential of life fairly readable. The theme 
in A Woman's No is certainly commonplace enough. It 
is the old one of a poor young man and the rich young 
maid, who love one another, and part through misunder- 
standing to come together again at the end of the story. 
The characters do not perhaps lack every essential of life, 
but they are not real enough to make them interesting in 
themselves if it were not for the vicissitudes they undergo. 
And yet A Woman's No is a readable novel, and will cer- 
tainly give pleasure to many not too exacting readers. 


In An Industrious Chevalier, Mr. S. Squire Sprigge 
recounts in a series of episodes the exploits of a gentleman 
who made a comfortable living and retired on a modest 
competence by means of a succession of ingenious thefts 
and swindles. If one could entirely get rid of the idea that 
stealing other people’s property is a thing to be ashamed of, 
however cleverly the theft may be carried out, we might 
take considerable pleasure in the narrative of the well: 
educated young man, who was too idle to work, for, if 
accorded a singular run of good luck, he certainly displayed 
an extraordinary amount of resource and self-reliance. But 
it is difficult entirely to get rid of the idea that sympathy 
with an avowed and unscrupulous swindler is a mild form 
of compounding a felony. And in reading of the perform- 
ances of this knight of fortune the uneasy feeling always 
exists that if he had only been a detective dowered with the 
same amount of ingenuity one’s admiration for him would 
be better justified. But we are bound to say that the 
swindles were very clever ones. 


The Handsome Quaker is a collection of short stories, 
mostly of Irish peasant life. ‘The author has a real gift for 
the short story, and she knows the Irish people and the Irish 
country, that country of “ beautiful solitudes, air more in- 
spiriting than the finest champagne, purple mountains, bog- 
lands, bronze and purple, black mountain lakes, and here 
and there a white cottage perched amid the boulders,” so 
beloved, and rightly beloved, by the new school of Irish 
novelists. 


M. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


UITE a boom this week. Peace is now assured, 
according to Capel Court, so much so that one 
day it was asserted that peace was to be pro- 

claimed that afternoon at five o’clock from the steps of 
the Royal Exchange. Considering the origin of the 
war, perhaps the peace proclamation might more 
appropriately have been arranged to take place in 
the Kaffir Circus. However, when this flight of fancy 
was found to be baseless, it was decided that Mr. 
Balfour’s statement to the effect that he hoped to 
have something to say on Monday was as much as the 
most sanguine couldexpect. Everything hasbeen “‘ good,” 
except perhaps American shares. Consols were only 
a shade below 97 at one time, being bought in blocks 
by foreigners, it is said ; and investors were even buy- 
ing Home Railway stocks in spite of miserable Whit- 
Monday traffics, and all that has been said concerning 
the necessity for drastic reforms in management and 
heavy capital expenditure in order to bring our railways 
up to date. 





Chile and the Argentine appear to be behaving ina 
very sensible manner. They are arranging an arbitra- 
tion treaty and making agreements by which naval and 
military expenditure may be limited. The effect on the 
credit of the two Republics of this anti-Jingo reaction 
has been marked and sustained. Would it be possible 
to induce Messrs. Seddon and Chamberlain to go over 
to South America and take a few lessons? Then there 
isa pretty gamble going on in London and India Docks 
Deferred stock, which has come up from 53 to 60 this 
week. Not so long ago it was about 30. They say that 
the Commission’s report will be out on Tuesday, and will 
be favourable to the company all along the line, and that 
the Deferred stock will then be worth anything from 
70 upwards. But, as I have said, the American market 
was an exception to the general buoyancy. The 
miners’ strike in the United States seems to spread 
steadily, most inopportunely for the magnates who are 
holding the market up for all they are worth in the 
hope of inducing the public to come and relieve them 
of their burden. The stories that are about of the 
extent to which Americans have been flying kites in 
Paris and Berlin are calculated to make the flesh creep. 
And they are certainly carrying some enormous lines of 
stock here. te 

I called attention last week to the opportunities 
afforded by a recent decision, by which the unfortunate 
income-tax payer may escape part of this impost in a 
perfectly legitimate manner. As long as a man invests 
money abroad and spends the interest abroad he cannot 
be said to receive it in this country, and he cannot be 
charged income-tax upon it. So the House of Lords 
decided in the case of the Gresham Life Assurance 
Society. There is, however, another perfectly legiti- 
mate way of escaping income-tax, of which, I fancy, 
full advantage has not been taken by thrifty people. 
This lies in the fact that in declaring our incomes we 
are allowed to deduct the amount of our life insurance 
premiums as long as they do not amount to more than 
one-sixth of our total income. I have never been able 
to understand why the particular form of thrift repre- 
sented by life insurance should be encouraged by this 
bonus from the State, but there is the fact ; and seeing 
that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer is on the 
board of an insurance company, the objections to any 
alteration in the system would certainly have every 
chance of being put before him strongly. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the rise in 
the income-tax from 8d. to 1s. 3d. has added enormously 
to the value of this remission. With income-tax at 8d., 
the claims of insurance as against other forms of invest- 
ment were strong; with the tax at 1s. 3d., they are 
overwhelming. It is hardly too much to say that 


anyone who is lucky enough to be able to save a 
few pounds per annum is well advised now to put the 
whole of it into life insurance, that is to say, as long as 
by doing so he does not raise the amount of his premiums 
above the one-sixth limit. He is thus enabled to deduct 
the whole amount of his annual savings from the total 
of his income liable to tax, and his savings are invested 
for him probably rather better than he could invest them 
himself. Of course when I say life insurance I do not 
necessarily mean a whole -life policy, which always 
seems to me an unsatisfactory investment except 
for happy people, like Government servants, who are 
certain of a pension in their old age. But a professional 
or business man, who pays an annual premium for an 
endowment policy due, say, at the age of sixty, is 
making a first-class investment, and also has the 
pleasure of reducing his income-tax. Only he must be 
careful of two things. He must be quite sure of his 
insurance office—as I need hardly say—and he must 
be quite sure that when he gets his money at the age of 
sixty he invests it prudently and does not throw it 
away on wild-cats. ees 

These cautions seem so platitudinous that I should 
apologise for mentioning them. Nevertheless, | am 
assured by people of experience in the insurance world 
that a really valid objection to the system of endow- 
ment policies is the fact that so many holders of them 
squander the money when they receive it instead of 
investing it as a provision for their declining years. It 
seems incredible that a man should save thriftily for 
years of his life and then fool away the proceeds of his 
thrift when he gets it; but I am assured that it is so, 
and certainly human nature is never more human than 
when it is engaged in handling its money matters. The 
case of the man who invested the small savings of a 
lifetime in Chartered shares at 8} is by no means 
unique. And, of course, when he did so plenty of quite 
sane people thought that Chartered were going up 
to 20. 





There has been a curious weakness lately about 
the market in De Beers Deferred shares. When other 
Kaffirs were booming in the ‘‘ certainty” of peace, 
De Beers suddenly fell a point. The movement was 
so startling that the Kaffir market accounted for 
it by rumours of dissensions on the board. These 
rumours are not generally believed, but a pos- 
sible reduction in the dividend is thought more 
likely to be the reason for the fall. At any 
rate, the decline is interesting as showing the rather 
artificial nature of the present Kaffir buoyancy. Ifa 
little selling can knock a pound off the price of 
De Beers, where will some of the more speculative 
ventures be when the tap isturned on ? The matter is 
altogether curious and interesting, for the effect of the 
decline was so unfortunate, just when the public was 
plucking up its courage to take a hand and relieve the 
professional supporters of the markets from a portion 
of their burden, that it almost looks as if something 
more than dividend rumours must have been behind it. 
As for these reported dissensions, of course bickerings 
will occur in the best regulated families. But if South 
African magnates are going to fall out, there should 
be some interesting ‘‘ copy” about. 





Prospectuses have been various and a rather decent 
lot. A £3,000,000 New South Wales loan went like 
hot cakes, being subscribed for ten times over. Then 
the Middlesex County Council offers £170,000 3 per 
Cent. stock for tender, and subscriptions are also invited 
for £250,000 British Insulated Wire 4} per Cent. 
Debenture stock, £100,000 Colombo Electric Tram- 
ways and Lighting Company 5 per cent. Debenture 
stock, and 40,000 Charing Cross and Strand Electricity 
Supply Corporation 4} per cent. ‘‘ City Undertaking ” 
Preference shares of £5. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


THEATRE. 








ADELPHI TRANSLATIONS BUREAU 


8, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 





Moderate Terms. Accurate Work. 
Quick Delivery. Highest References, 
Registered Telegraphic Address : ‘‘VARIETAL, LONDON.” 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 


3 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 


For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 








MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or tour of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


AN EXAMINATION witt BE HELD FOR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS on June rith to 13th. 


Candidates will, if desired, be examined in Singing, ability in 
which will be taken into consideration in one or more awards. 
Apply to the Rev. The Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NATIONAL ANTI- VACCINATION LEAGUE. 
Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER. 


Recent publications: ‘‘ The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; ‘‘What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq., 
M.A. (Lond.), price One Shilling. ‘‘ Vaccination Inquirer,” 
Monthly, 1d. Post free, 1s. 6d. per annum. 

CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec. 


(COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 




















\ AY CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 
i ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 

be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 
ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices,—s57, Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 


Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, ro vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost ro 10s. net. Wanted, 25s. each 
offered, In Memoriam, 1st edition, 1850; Hessey’s Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1885; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 


1843.—HOLLAND’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Dowell's 
Taxes, 4 vols., 1888; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's In 
Memoriam, first edition, 1850 ; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans, 3 vols. ; Borrow'’s Word-book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Valpy’s 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 
1881; Jesse's Richard IIL. 1862; Andrew Lang’s Ballads, as Warwickshire 
Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 
100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable 
stock in Birmingham, _ State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pampbhlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton Stoneygate, Leicester, 





LYCEUM. FAUST. 
EVERY EVENING at 8,15, 
FAUST. 
Mephistopheles............ HENRY IRVING, 


MATINEE of FAUST, Saturday, May 31st, at 2. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MATINEES, Saturdays, June 7th, 14th, 2rst. 
Box-office (Mr. Mackay) open daily Io till 1o. 


L’ART ET LA MEDECINE 


PAR LE DR. PAUL RICHER, DE L’ACADEMIE DE 
MEDECINE. = 


One volume, Quarto, superbly illustrated, with 345 
reproductions of Works of Art. Price 30 francs (25s). 














Tuis fine work, superbly illustrated, is a kind of history of Art 
as Art is related with the sick, with Medical Science, and with 
Doctors. It brings before its readers the masterpieces of the 
great artists, who, forerunners though they were of Modern 
Science, have often done better than Modern Science itself in 
their representation of the various diseases from which humanity 
suffers. This Book, which is as interesting as it is Scientific, 
will engage the attention of all, whether artists, savants, or men 
of letters, 


Paris: GAULTIER, MAGNIER ET CIE. 











NOW READY FOR JUNE, Price SIXPENCE. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, D.D., 


Editor of the ‘NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY.’ 
Specimen Copy on application to the Publishers, 


T. & T. CLARK, 38, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 








BEAUTIFUL tos. 6d. TEACHER'S BIBLE for 5s. 11d. !!! 

post free. Size 7 by 5 inches. Large type, with references, 147 beautiful 
Illustrations, Views, Antiquities, Maps, and Dr. C. H. H. Wright's Bible 
Readers’ Manual of over 300 pages of valuable aids, handsomely bound in 
flexible Morocco, with flap edges; also in a superior binding at 7s. 6d. 
post free, abroad 6d. extra. Principal Fairbairn writes: ‘‘The amount of 
information condensed in your ‘Manual’ and the number of competent 
scholars employed on it are truly remarkable.”"—The London Bible Warehouse, 
53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 




















THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Innes (A. Taylor), The Law of Creeds in Scotland: a Treatise on ‘‘ The Rela- 
lations of Churches in Scotland (Established and not Established) to the 
Civil Law,” ros. net. Wm. Blackwood and Sons, : 

Smith (Rev. John, M.A., D.D., Broughton-place Church, Edinburgh), The 
Integrity of Scripture :. Plain Reasons for Rejecting the Critical Hypothesis, 
4s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughten. ve : . 

*‘ The Coronation Prayer Book, dedicated yw myay to the King, printed in 
Fell type on Oxford India paper, with Rubrics in Red,” buckram ras. 6d., 
and in superior bindings. Oxford: At the University Press; London: 
Henry Frowde. ? oes aa 

Macdonald (Rev. Duff, M.A., B.D.), “ Revised Catechism, with a Pretace by 
the Rev. Robt. Flint, D.D., LL.D., 2s. 6d. net. ‘A. and C. Black.: = 

Deissmann (Adolph, wag gy and explained by, The Epistle of Psenosiris, 

s. 6d. net. A. and C. Black. é 

_——s (Right Rev. Edmund Arbuthnott D.D.), Pastors and Teachers : Six 
Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
in the year 1902, With an introduction by the Right Rev. Charies Gore,"D.D, 
ss. net. Longmans, Green. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. , 

Mitchell (William),} The Reminiscences of a Professional Billiard Player 
(B.A. Champion soot) Edited by F. M. Hotine, rs. A. Treherne. 

Chaplin (W. Knight), Francis E. Clark, the Founder of the Y.P.S.C.E., 1s. net. 
Andrew Melrose. ae : . 

**A Supplement to Burnet's History of My Own Time.” Derived from his 
Original Memoirs, his Autobiography, his Letters to. Admiral Herbert, and 
his Private Meditations, all hitherto unpublished, Edited by H. C. Foxcroft, 
16s. net.‘ Oxford : Clarendon Press. London: Frowde. 

Manson (James A.), Sir Edwin _Landseer, R.A., Illustrated with twenty-one 
Plates and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net. Walter Scott Publish- 


ing Co. ‘ si ; 
Hutchinson (Horace G.), A Friend of Nelson, 6s. Longmans, Green. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Carus (Dr. Paul), Edited in English by, Kant’s Prolegomena to any Future 
Metaphysics, with an Essay on Kant's Philosophy and other supplementary 
eoutetal tee the study of Kant, 3s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul. 


VERSE. 

The Prometheus Bound of feechyiee. rendered into English verses by Edwyn 
Robert Bevan, 5s. net. David Nutt. 

Keary (C. F.), The Brothers : a Fairy Masque, 4s. net. 


ART, 

The National Gallery of British Art (Millbank). Illustrated Catalogue published 
by authority of the Trustees, 6d. net. Cassell. 

a Academy Pictures, Part III , 1s. net. Cassell. : . 

Scottish Art and Letters : Coronation Number and Portfolio containing Eight 
High-class Historical Plates in Photogravure and other Processes, 2s. 6d. 
net. Glasgow: 153, West Nile-street ; London: Stock. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated Guide Books to ‘Llandudno and the Northern Section of North 
Jales”: ‘* Penzance, Land’s End, and the Scilly Isles”: ‘‘Whitby,” 1s. 
each, Ward, Lock. 
BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

Iwan-Miiller (E. B.), Lord Milner and South Africa, with two portraits, 15s. net. 
Vm. Heinemann. ae co : 

“ Defender,” Sir Charles Warren and Spion Kop: a_ Vindication, with a 
Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and Map, 6s. Smith, Elder, 


POLITICAL, 
Blackburn (Helen’, Women's Suffrage: a Record of the Women's Suffrage 
Movement in the British Isles, with Bio2 raphical Sketches of Miss Becker, 


6s. Williams and Norgate. ; ee 
Smith (Goldwin, D.C.L.), Commonwealth or Empire: a Bystander’s View of the 


Question, Macmillan. 


Longmans, Green. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Social Life in England, Vol. I., from Saxon Times to 1603, by John Finnemore, 
1s. 6d. ; Richard III., Edited by L, W. Lyde ; Famous Englishmen, Book II. 
(Cromwell to Roberts), by John Finnemore, 1s. 4d.; Bossuet: Les Em- 
pires, Lettres, Maxims, ‘et Caractéres du Dix-Septiéme Siécle, Avec notes 
par L. Brandin, 9d. each; Lyra Seriorum, Edited by J. A. Nicklin, 8d. 
A. and C. Black. : : 

A Skeleton German Grammar, by H. G. Atkins, 1s. 6d. ; Scenes from Le Cid 
(Corneille), Les Plaideurs (Racine), Selections from Les Martyrs (Chateau- 
briand), Blackie’s Little French Classics, 4d. each ; Milton’s English Sonnets, 
ad.; An Introduction to British History, 1s. 2d.; The y= of Virgil. 
Book III,, Edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A., 1s. 6d.; Easy Mathematical 
Problem Paper, with answers, by Charles Davison, Sc.D., 2s. 6d. Blackie 
and Co. 

Rooper (T. G.), Educational Studies and Addresses. Blackie and Son. 

Livy: Book XXI., Edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A(Oxon.), and B. J. Hayes, 
"M.A.(Lond. and Camb.), 2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
he Shakespeare Anagrams as used by Ben Johnson in the first folio, 1623: and 

. by Sieierpaeee. Recently discovered, and now published for the first time 
by a Shake-spearean, 6d. net. Gay and Bird. : 

Stowell (Fred. W.), Ragtime Philosophy. San Francisco News Company. 

The Coronation Book of Edward VII., King of all the Britains and Emperor of 
India, by W. J. Loffie. B.A., F.S.A., to be completed in 6 parts, Part L., 1s. 
Cassell. 

The United Kingdom and its Trade, by Harold Cox; The United States and its 
Trade, by Henry Loomis Nelson, Harper's International Commerce Series, 
Edited by F. W, Hirst, 3s. 6d. each. Harper and Brothers. 

The Westminster Cartoons, No. 6, 1900-1902, by F. Carruthers Gould, rs. 
Westminster Gazette Office. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


The Prose Works of William Makepeace Thackeray: “ The Newcomes,” 
3 vols., Edited by Walter Jarrold, with Illustrations by Charles E. Brock, 


. net. ~M. ent. 
Mach (Dr. Ernst), The Science of Mechanics : a Critical and Historical Account 
of its Development, Translated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, gs. 6d, net. Kegan Paul. 
Clodd (Edward), Pioneers of Evolution, from Thales to Huxley,6d. Watts 
nd 


a o. 
Gorham (Charles T.), Faith: Its Freaks and Follies, 1s. Watts and Co. 
Mortimer (Geoffrey), The New Morality, 1s. Watts and Co. 

Christianity and Buddhism, by Professor Ludwig Buchner, M.D.; and The 

Logic of Death, by George Jacob Holyoake. Watts and Co. 

Eliot aesegah, The Mill on the Floss, Two vols., 3s. net. Wm. Blackwood. 
Shipley Lyf M.A.) (Collected and arranged by), Carmina Mariana (Second 

Series), An English Anthology in Verse, in Honour of and in Relation to the 

Burns and Oates. 


Blessed Virgin Mary, Second Edition, 7s. €d. 








. FICTION. 

Francis (M. E.) (Mrs. Francis Blundell), North, South, and Over the Sea, with 
Illustrations by H. Brock, ‘Country Life” Library of Fiction, 6s, 
George Newnes. 

Grey (Rowland), The Unexpected, Illustrated by Bertha Newcombe, 38. 6d, 

Vard, Lock. 

Com oa The Shadow of the Cross, Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 6s. 

ard, Lock. 

Williams (Margery), The Late Returning, ‘ Novelettes de Luxe,” 2s. 6d. net. 
Heinemann. 

Tynan (Katharine), A King’s Woman, 6s. Hurst and Blackett. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Atlantic Monthly, May, 1s._Gay and Bird. 
Cornhill, June, 6d, Smith, Elder. 
Crampton’s, June, A. Treherne. 
Critical Review, May, 1s. 6d. net. Williams and Norgate. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Juné, 1s, Chatto and Windus. 
Harper's Monthly, June, 1s. Harper and Bros. 
Longman’s, June, Longmans. 
Magazine of Art, June, 1s. 44. Cassell. 
Nuova Antologia, 16 Maggio. Roma. 
Rivista Moderna, 15 Maggio. Roma. 
Scottish Art and Letters, a Quarterly Review of Literature and Liberal Arts, 
May-July, 1902, 28, 6d. net. Glasgow: 153, West Nile-street ; London: 
‘ock. 


Wilshire's Magazine. Toronto. 
Windsor, June, 6d. Ward, Lock. 








NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE Epitor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 

_ The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
TT umnmuan Dt Bo Wenn. £1 0 © 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... o15 © 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 6 


mag should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipsig—Mr. F, A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben “4 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co, 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane a New York ; and Agents. 
Shanghai, H » Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. —_— 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 16s, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 4Page.  3Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
matter........ ienaheti 410 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
matter......... naaves 9°00 4100 #250 300 
Other pages ......... 800 400 200 2134 
Smaller spaces—1ios, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad __,, 
ble narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received not /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. V. of THE SPEAKER 
(new series) is now ready and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
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